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Football Premiership: Liverpool 5 Nottingham Fores t 1 

Teenage striker in a class of his Owei 

Daniel Taylor at Airfield 

T HE WORD "burn-out” clearly 
does not exist in Michael 
Owen’s vocabulary. While 
the game’s amateur psychologists 
have been pontificating about his 
durability, Owen provided the per- 
fect riposte with an irresistible dis- 
play of attacking play, capped by 
four goals that elevated him back to 
the lop of the Premiership scoring 
charts. Here was a truly world-class 
footballer. 

Owen emphatically answered any 
lingering fears for his well-being in 
the aftermath of a punishing sched- 
ule of 84 senior appearances in a re 
markable 17 months. This was a 
performance full of zest and run- 

( ning. with two goals in each half to 
leave joint managers G&vrd Houl- 
lier and Roy Evans vindicating their 
controversial decision to rest their 
club's most prized asset for (he mid- 
week stalemate against Valencia in 
the Uefa Cup. 

"He’d accepted our decision ear- 
lier in the week, but. like any kid. he 

always wants to play.” said Evans. *'If • .. t . „.. vv , .. f „ . - , v . . . .. 

fe Rnal acore • • • IWrtiacI Owen shoots htafcuftii, <u.d Llrenxwl'a BIU..Tlte 
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lie hail caiight jhis defensive; 
leagues cold. If 

I he ib^ncaJGf Pierie Van ft: 
wlonk lias bpon well-docuram- 

departure of O’- Vol 1 59. No 19 

CWJperTo Middlesbrough Week ending November 8, 1998 
ing the side of his leadership. h 

been equally detrimental to a Foa r "T”: ; 

team who have taken only fr m ’ ’ 

points front their last seven fax' Jr ' ' 1 " ' 

matches. \ “ 

Forest play or I into Owen's haal I 


7 /Guardian 


twice a day. he would say yes. But, 

as his custodians, we have to think his latest effort by slashing Owen 


about Ills well-being and lie had from !M to 1-2 to finish too Premier- breaking snide 
looked tired in the last week. Eng- ship seorer this season. Recahetlai I 


of Dave Beasnnl’s net without 


land won’t rest him. so it’s up to us the expense of Robbie 


Not for the first lime, however, 


to take that on board. 


"Every goal was a great finish ST 5* "T? - » d» =3rd tninuie as 

and he’s obviously going to take the scored only two coals in the nrev? ?£ V f Stone ’, m jJ rked [V 0wen and p atrik Berger combined 

limelight, but the most important ous 11 matches. P nradumi^n^hu 1 °u 8 peop,Cl t0 up tlie unmarked McMana- 


by chousing to defend close lot 
^ ; halfway line, rather than alt, 

• *•* divp and denying the lightning 
striker the space he craves fork 
surging rims. Jon Olav Hjeldew 
guilty of ball-watching as the to 
press! ble Owen accepted anoik 
Riedle pass before producing a cfc 
cal left-foot finish from the edgtc 
the area to increase Liverpool’s t- 
vantage seven minutes before lb 
break. 

The hat-trick was completed k: 
the penalty spot In I he 71st miiw: 
after Rogers had upended Riedlti: 
the edge of the penally area, andi)< 
crowd did not have long to r. 1 
before liis fourth. Accepting a lot • 
throw from goalkeeper Italy 
James. Owen’s light ning-qulckp? 
was luij much forTliierrey BonaL: 
and, although his first effort v : 
saved by Beasanl, he was ixu 
going to make a mistake with there 
he rout of Forest photo dabren walsh bound. 

. , Owen left the field lu a standi;.; 

Bnelty, it was I-oresL’s turn to ask ovation, while Forest were left tor*- 
the questions, but the defensive fleet »n L*!» years without a viclon : 
errors were not confined solely to Anfield, with the prospect of a br . 


Greenhouse effect 
worse than feared 




Brawn and southern Africa will have re- 

duccd ability to grow slnplo crops, 

AUFrE swaths of the plane! but In world political lerms the 

L will he plunged into misery by adverse affects on the US prairies is 
climate change in (ho next likely to prove must important. 

50 years, with ninny millions rav- Wheat and inni/c yields will drop 




aged by h linger, water shortages by up tn 10 per cent, and since the 
and flooding, according to evidence vast sui-plus of the US wheal belt is 
published this week. vital to (lie country's wealth and its 

Findings from Britain's Hadley hold on world fond supplies, this 

Centre for Climate Change pie- prediction will be bad news fur 

sealed to 170 countries meeting in future US administrations. 

Buenos Aires for talks on global ‘Ilie US stands accused of hold- 
warming show that parts of the Aina- ing up talks designed to reduce the 


i forest will turn into desert 


aid's output of carbon dioxide, s 




* 

| Two young survivors of a mudslide in northern Nicaragua v 


t to be taken to hospital r-oto o 


by 2050, threatening the world with it is ironic that on the first day of the 
an unstoppable greenhouse effect. two-week meeting in Argentina the* 
The startling findings arc- the latest models show that the US will 

result nf billions of calculations be among the countries most s «•- 

made by the worlds biggest super- verely affected. Canada, mi the 

computer at the Hadley CcuLre in other hand, will see Us wheat prn- 

Berkshirc. The figures show the duct Ion Increase by 2.5 per cent. 


resumed in the 23rd minute as return to the First Division. 


temn didSnf spel1 , when the . Wi,hin 10 minutes he was taking of ski?T to*control T 
back onsonn " > °^ PWt ' We ” Cre !?* £ c 1 laim ° f crowd wh ™- fr™ from left-back Alan I 
Th? S i- a , Karlheinz Riedle'a through-ball, he teeing up Dougie Fn 

The bookmaker, responded to finished exquisitely Into the top cor- 16th-mlnute equaliser. 


J, w istone. marked by Owen and Patrik Berger combined Tin just glad Owen is English 
_ cMa " ,1 ™ n ,J ( al1 Pe°P ic ' 10 set up die unmarked McMana- said Forest manager Dave toJ.' 

P f°i lmi 8n e ~ 1 ‘“ ratin B moment man for his first goal at Anfield in 12 afterwards. “He looks refreshed *■ 


Mitch claims thousands of lives 


earth is healing up fast, with 1998 
already the hottest year since reli- 1 
able records began 140 years ago. ] 
Among the findings are: | 


Perhaps the most startling finding 1 
is the prospect of a runaway green- i 
house effect after LU5U. It lias been 
thought that the speed of global 


Within 10 minutea hp waa tnlfincr n f .mu ♦ ^ t , man tor ms nrsi goal at Anfield in 12 afterwards. “He looks refreshed 

the acclaim of the crowd when from frnm a raking eras months. He gave Beasant little his finishing wns trenienriou! 

Ivarlheinz Riedle’a throueh-bil he teeintr li^nnn^r R °^ ers b f fort ‘ chance with a stinging right-foot would have preferred hint to 
finished exquisitely Into the too cor- Ub!2Eifl2SriliJ e<din,n ( ° r “ ^ r,Ve r ™ m , 12 , y " rds a/tor t,ori ' <,n «sted again — but that goes « 
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5 a hoiiow where a dwarf is to be Cricket Third Test : Pakii 

found (6) 

6 Plot skilfully at this house? (9) Q or : QP ...in 

7 Shell case badly cut (7) OGTISS Wlfl TOT 

8 ft’s said of patron, poet obtains a 

degree (13) A USTRALIAN cricketers cele 

4 Area al back for bird (9) /Abrated their first aeries vie- 

16 Red male produces green stone tory in Pakistan for 39 years as 
i o l. . *e third and final Test ended In 

18 Table dish and a unit (7) a draw In Karachi. 

19 Not like the H. G. man (7) Ijaz Ahmed, with an unbeaten 


1 dous mistake by captain Steve Chet- I out saying." 

Cricket Third Test: Pakistan v Australia 

Series win for Australia 

A USTRALIAN cricketers cele- I McGrath and Mr 
/xbrated their first series vie- them claimed moat 


McGrath and MncGIll betww® 
them claimed moat the wlckefc 
For McGrath It was the tenth 
time he had taken five wlckett 
in an Innings from 40 Teats. W 


T HE death toll from the 
worst storm to hit Central 
America this century 
seemed likely to exceed 7,000, 
ns desperately overstretched 
emergency services sought to officials said on Monday. losses. Honduras and Nica- 

bring order to the chaos. In Nicaragua rescue workers ragua, the two countries worst 

The director of the Honduran continued to pull bodies from the affected, are the poorest in the 

national emergency committee, black volcanic mud at the scene Americas after Haiti. 

Dimas Alonzo, said floods and of one of the worst disasters in the Heavy rain has turned the 

landslides caused by tropical country’s history. Nicaragua’s centre of the Honduran capital 

storm Mitch may have cost as vice-president, Enrique Bolnftos, Tegucigalpa Into a vast lake, 

many as 5,000 lives in Honduras SRld 1 ,000 to 1 ,500 people had while the hillsides are strewn 

alone. But he admitted the true been killed at the Caslta volcano with the wreckage of shanty 

| total may never be known. near Chinandega and 600 others homes. In all, 800,000 of the 

I r Honduran president, had died elsewhere. country’s 5 million inhabitants 

Carlos Flores Facusse, appealed Swollen by torrential rains are reported homeless. 

■or international aid and an- caused by Mitch, the crater lake In Nicaragua up to 50 bridge! 


well aa whole neighbourhoods of The mud, in places up to Gi 
citieB ... I ask the International thick, covers an area of about 

community for human solidarity.” 80sq km. “It is a giant ceme- 
j The United States government tery," Mr Bolaftos said. 

is providing more than 8 1 mil- The death toll continues to 
| Hon for aircraft to deliver relief rise across the region, along 


□ Land temperatures will go up GC warming would be moderated by the 


by the end of the next century 


extra growth in plants and trees. 'Hie | 


□ The number of people on the coast latest information shows that this I 

subject to flooding each year will rise benefit will 1» lust in 205ft because of 

from 5 million now lo 100 million by lack of rainfall in key areas. Worst af- 1 


2050, and 200 million by 2080. 


fected will be northern Brazil, where 


supplies to Central America, US with the incalculable economic 


losses. Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, the two countries worst 


Heavy rain has turned the 
centre of the Honduran capital 


on o» 7? 5 6 T 00 ^ Ijaz Alimed, with an unbeaten hot, unhelpful conditions, his 

O Reportedly rotten for 10 years (6) 120, and Moin Khan, who made performance was outstanding 

23 eSj W u? because of John 75, rescued Pakistan from a A delightful century by Mark 

Edrichk openers with South precarious 75 for four by putting Waugh then put Australia flrI ^ 

American (5) on 153 far the fifth wicket. in command. Itwas his ISthto 

The visitors, who won the se- 8 1 Tests and came from 232 

ries 1-0 thanks to their victory balls with nine boundaries aw* 


I ) 1 Back room boy was born of 

Finnish minority (6) 

4 Quietly, Guevara went after 
Sandy to capture beauty (0] 

9 He consumed rice (4) 
f0 Steps taken by the charmed 
one? (5,5) 

11 Hardy partner Is evergreen (6) 

12 Centres revealed by micrometre 
comparisons (8) 

1 3 Tents and a river are by this 
tower (9) 

/5 Sound from horn player In social 
gathering at up end (4) 

16 Pound Is last characler In age f4) J 


17 Feeling displayed by young 
boxer, say (5,4) 

21 Rear rider jostles ahead In lines 

( 8 ) 

22 Fix this time, only (6) 

24 Sun and piece found on the 

beach (10) 

I 25 The convulsive let these out (4) 
20 One going without is faster (6) 
27 Judge to be supine, perhapB (8) 


1 Garland maid for this lady (7) 

2 Turner expert Is found In father (5) 

3 Islets of Langerhans production (7) 
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□ □ a a □ □ □ I 
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75, rescued Pakistan from a A delightful century by Mark 

precarious 75 for four by putting Waugh then put Australia ffrnw 
on 153 for the fifth wicket. in command. It was his 

The visitors, who won the se- 8 1 Tests and came from 232 

ries 1-0 thanks to their victory balls with nine boundaries and® 
by an Innings and 99 runs In the six before he was beaten in u* 6 

first Test in Rawalpindi, seemed air by the debutant spinner 

In sight of a second win, only to Shakeel Ahmad for an easy [ 

miss two crucial catches. stumping to Moln Khan on 1* '’ j 

First Ijaz was dropped by skip- Waugh featured in three MB' 1 
per Mark Taylor off Glenn century partnerships, adam8 ; 

McGrath on two, while Moln got for the fourth wicket witoN* 

his extra life on 30 when Mark twin Steve, 76 for the flfm wu 

Waugh spilled a chance at slip Darren Lehmann and 63 wr^* j 

off Stuart MacGill. seventh with Gavin KoberftM»- ; 

Tasmanian pace bowler Colin That last partnership ij"® 
Miller had taken three early ended Pakistan’s faint victoiT , 

wickets to leave Pakistan strug- hopes as Robertson, who caw* [ 

gling, but the hosts recovered to in with Australia 294 for a®* ; 

finish on 262 for five having ted for more than two houm 1 

been set a daunting 419 to win. his 45, hitting five foursfli* 

Australia had a first-innings six and taking 1 7 runs fro® . i 

lead of 28 after bowling out over by Arshad Khan. 1 i 

Pakistan for 252. Only Aamlr Australia’s last series I 

Sohall offered any resistance in Pakistan came under 1 Kic®' 

against the opposition’s attack. Benaud in 1059"6O. 

He went on to make a brave, dls- — 1 — \ 

ciplined 133, holding together a Scorns: Australia 280 (fcWJJJT : 
side that was falling to pieces, 90; Shahid Afiidi 5-52) era ^ 

His fifth Test century, and first (M Waugh 117. Mark Tgj ^ 


□ Another 30 million people will be the Amazon rain forest will turn into 
hungry in ;!0 years because it will desert, and part of the eastern US 
be too dry to grow crops in large and southern Europe. 

parts of Africa. Sea levels throughout the world 

□ An extra 170 million people will will rise 21cm by 2050. The coasts of 

live in countries with extreme water the southern Mediterranean, Egypt, 
shortages. West and East Africa, South ami 

□ Malaria, one of the world's most Southeast Asia are most vulnerable, 
feared diseases, will threaten much Increased warmth leads to a dra- 
larger areas of the world — includ- matic rise in the number of malaria 


| total may never be known. near Chinandega and 600 others 

I r Honduran president, had died elsewhere. 

Larlos Flores Facusse, appealed Swollen by torrential rains 
•or international aid and an- caused by Mitch, the crater lake 
nounced that he was suspending at the volcano’s summit over- 

c°n9titutional liberties to com- flowed, witnesses say, causing a 
bat looting. mudslide that wiped out four 

'There are corpses every- communities. ‘The niud was as 
I where,” he said in a national high as the treetops, 1 ' a survivor, 


ing Europe — by 2050. 


cases where the disease is already 


The new predictions include far endemic. It is already spreading 
better representations of ocean north — Italy had an outbreak last 
currents, which drive the world's year — and is expected to reach the 
climate. The Gulf Stream, which is Baltic by 2050. 

important for warming Britain in I 

the winter, will be 20 per cent Leapfrog forward, page 27 


country’s 5 million inhabitants better representations of ocean 
are reported homeless. currents, which drive the world's 

In Nicaragua up to 50 bridges climate. The Gulf Stream, which is 
on main higbwqys, and many important for warming Britain in 
minor bridges, have been de- the winter, will be 20 per cent 
strayed, including those on roads weaker in future, but Europe will 
in and out of the capital Managua, still warm considerably resulting in 
With bodies rotting in the open more extreme weather conditions, 
air, and water supplies disrupted, The impact on food supply will be 

the fear now is of epidemics, particularly bad for Africa and the 

including malaria and cholera. United States. The whole of central 


Darren Lehmann and 63 fof^ 1 * j 

seventh with Gavin Rober®"" j 

That last partnership 

ended Pakistan’s faint vWjJT i 
hopes as Robertson, who \ 
m with AustraUa 294 for sk 
ted for more than two ho«** ! 

his 45, hitting five fotirsano 
six and taking 1 7 runs fro® oV i 
over by Arshad Khan. 1 ^ I 

■ Australia’s last (.u 


Score*: Australia 280 (MW®** 1 ! 
98; ShaNdAMdi 6-52)8iw**; 


y% turn urai <ivi WBuyi i > ■ « - eJnlun 

as captain, took almost six hours Shakeel Ahmad 4-91); 
and came from 272 balls. It In- (Aamlr Sohall 133; McGratho^ 

eluded 18 fours and a six. and 262 for 6. Matoh dr*** 1 
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where,” he said in a national high as the treetops,” a survivor, With bodies rotting in the open more extreme weather conditions. Clime 8081*8 In 

broadcast. ‘The floods and land- Rosa Caballero, said, “and it tore air, and water supplies disrupted, The impact on food supply will be Rimelo 

slides erased from the map down the trees and the houses. the fear now is of epidemics, particularly bad for Africa and the ia "lBS5 Russia 

ro&ny villages and households as The place Is a desert now.” including malaria and cholera. United States. The whole of central 

— Schrfider faces 

Custard pie on menu for celebrities r ! ery b * Mm 

John Vidal " last weekend with the entartemenl gastronomical struggle with epl- Mystery deepens 

— — (pielng) of the Italian head of the curean passion." 88 minister quits 

A SURREALIST Belgian inteilec- World Trade Organisation, Renato British pie-throwing is the latest 

dial's 25-year campaign to Ruggiero. Several BBB protesters in a long line of subversive tactics R an nn *u n 
throw custard pies at pompous ambushed Mr Ruggiero, aged 69, by direct action groups. That it has a . R,n 8 
celebrities and those with un- complaining about Ws Intention to philosophical, underpinning Is. pOOT makes 88886 

accountable power has spread to speed up neo-liberal economics thanks to Noel Godin, a 51-year-old 

Britain with a group calling Itself the ever} as millions of people were Belgian, who says his slapstick poli- tI tA __ , 

Biotic Baking Brigade. Margaret suffering recession. The protesters tics is Inspired by Norman Wisdom wanliy Keeps 

Thatcher, Rupert Murdoch, and launched a volley of pieB, and Mr and the Three Musketeers, Wolfe from door 

even the broadcaster Jeremy Pax- Ruggiero wbb hit several times. Mr Godin has been throwing cue- ' 

man are believed to be targets. “When they have no more ratio- tard pies at celebrities since 1965, 

Recent recipients of pies throwii nal arguments, the fringe - elements when he pled French novelist Mar- {“■f" ' {JJJf 

by the Brussels-based International ! have to use cake," the WTO chief guerite Duras for having "a 'kind of 5JJ7 No™®; 

Patisserie Brigade and the BBB are said.’ . intelligence that serves only her own Finland fmiO Portugal 

Bill Gates of Microsoft, Robert A BBB spokesman said: "To vanity”. His teams yell "Gloop, gloop, France ffh Saudi Anfcig 

Shapiro, head of Monsanto, and the those who wish to dominate the gloop" as they launch their tartB. If Owmahy DM4_ Spain 

una!®. 0 * 1 • - .Renato Ruggiero economist Milton Friedman. world, the world replies, 'Let them 1 they fall to strike, they eat the plea— J™® 

- ^ cr tart attack In London The pie wars moved to London eat humble pie.' We will wage our which they Insist are top quality. : 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Brute force that does 
the market’s bidding 


T HE articles in your October 25 
issue on General Augnsto 
Pinochet’s arrest in London anil on 
the Multilateral Agreement un In- 
vestment are ominously linked. 

It is illuminating, and sadly ironic, 
that the right claims that brutal 
murderers such as Gen Pinochet 
should, and do, have diplomatic im- 
munity from international prosecu- 
tion, while trying to simultaneously 
to push through the MAI, which 
would allow private corporations to 
prosecute governments. Many of 
these corporations not only abide by 
the same free-market philosophies | 
that empower sadistic regimes such 
as Gen Pinochet’s, but also directly 
support such regimes (witness 
Shell’s activities in Nigeria) . 

Fiee-markel policies are killing 
or injuring thousands of people and 
are destroying the planet. Right- 
wingers are understandably ner- 
vous about having to account for 
their deeds in international tri- 
bunals. Their record is appalling. 
Extradition and trial for Gen 
Pinochet Is the only sane and justifi- 
able couree, followed by similar ac- 
tions against other world “leaders" 
who supported him. 

Economic prosperity is n failure, 


I Indeed it is barbarism, if it is 
achieved by (he murder, torture, 
detenlion or silencing of even one 
dissenter. 

Shaun Smith. 

Toronto, Canada 


B RITAIN'S Lord Chief Justice 
has determined l hat Gen 
I Pinochet cannot be held and prose- 
cuted because lie was once a head 
of state. If this decision is correct 
' under international law then the 
United States must immediately 
release General Manuel Noriega, 
who was Panama's head of state 
' when he was kidnapped by US 
h oops and taken to Florida. 

James and Ellen Loughery, 

1 Prince George. BC, Canada 


"THE detention of Gen Pinochet in 

/ London calls for a renewed dis- 
cussion of the 1973 Chilean coup, its 
causes and its consequences. 
Baroness Thatcher's intervention on 
1 Gen Pinochet’s behalf points a finger 
at the interests that they both repre- 
sent. The help given by Richard 
Nixon and Henry Kissinger to the 
Chilean military before, during and 
after the coup are similarly reveal- 
ing. And the intervention of Chile's 
ambassador to Britain — who was 
one of Gen Pinochet’s victims — 
calling for the dictator's release, 
clearly Indicates that the current 
Chilean government is still servant 
to these same interests. 

As a Chilean T am ashamed of 
those Chileans who have no shame. 
It looks like it will take some more 
time before the way is truly open to 
rebuild democracy in Chile. 

Juan H Vera . 

Montreal, Canada 
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Middle East’s 
flawed peace 

r HE Middle East agreement has 
been hailed as a major break- 
through, but there can be no doubt 
that it is fraught with danger (Mary- 
land’s charter of mistrust, Novem- 
ber 1). Instead of doing away with 
the Vichy-style government that has 
been installed in Palestine following 
the Oslo agreement it serves to re- 
inforce those structures, 

Neither the extremely well- 
armed Israeli security forces nor 
Yasser Arafat have been able to 
break the spirit of resistance that is 
fostered by continued occupation 
and corrupt "self-rule". Neither 
does Mr Arafat possess sufficient 
moral credibility, nor does the 
agreement include guarantees for a 
final Israeli withdrawal from die 
West Bank and a commitment to an 
end in further Israeli settlements. 

The mosl likely scenario is vio- 
lent clashes between Palestinian fac- 
tions. which will then allow Israel lo 
argue that a disunited nation cannot 
be granted independence. 

By failing to commit itself to a fu- 
ture withdrawal from occupied terri- 
tory. the agreement seeks to amend 
rather than to annul the occupation. 
'Hie armed struggle and other 
forms of defiance will only lose tlijrir 
ralionale if Palestinians are given 
the opportunity to look forward to 
seif-deterniiiinlion. 

Gabriele voni Brack. Martha Mundy, 
Loudon School of Economics 

AN - INTERIM ” Middle East 
fpi peace deal has given the role of 
‘'arbiter" of Palestinians suspected 
of terrorism to the CIA To say it is 
like pulling a fox in charge of the 
hen-house seems inadequate. 

'Hie CIA is a centre of human 
pollution, an invisible government 
whose power stretches from Wall 
Street to Timbuktu to Santiago. A 
proven infiltrator of labour and pro- 
gressive movements, it murders, 
plunders, manipulates and despoils 
everything it touches. It guts 
democracy and makes war, It has 
not reformed. If history is a study of 
human irony, here indeed is a fine 
example. 

Joan Coxsedge, 

Melbourne, Australia 


been able to choose the timing of 
the poll; and with his having been 
able to use more than $28 mil linn of 
taxpayers' money to promote his 
proposed tax changes. 

Mr lumber’s claim that Mr 
Howard “has been re-clected on a 
mandate of major lax reform includ- 
ing a goods and services tax" is at 
variance with well over half of the 
voters, in terms of their first prefer- 
ences, having said no to a goods and 
services tax; with the opposition 
having polled more than half of the 
total two-party preferred vote; and 
with the voters having quite em- 
phatically denied Mr Howard con- 
trol of the Senate from mid-1999. 
This is certainly not a decisive man- 
date for the introduction of a highly 
contentious and regressive GST. 
David S Walsh, 

Aberdeen, NSW, Australia 



M ILES KIMBER is certainly cor- 
rect when he writes of the 
need for a reform of Australia's tax 
laws. But neither he nor John 
Howard explain why a goods and 
services tax is essential in such a 
reform. Discounting the One Nation 
party, the other three main opposi- 
tion iwrties, together with the 
churches and the social welfare 
groups, have been unanimous in 
their condemnation of the proposed 
GST. especially applied to food as 
Mr Howard intends. 

I read that the Sydney Olympics 
conimilic-e anticipates that a in per 
cent GST will add $2(j(j million lu llie 
c.sl of the 20c >0 Games, and has sig- 
nalled its intention to apply to (he 
government for lax exemption. It will 
be interesting to see if Mr Howard 
attaches more importance lo inier- 
national athletics than he apparently 
does lo the welfare of the poor. 

B M Sykes, 

Taranna, Tasmania, Australia 


T H1SE , wl, ° haw flowed It, 

/ cliarjult of a* West's rep* 
o the latest Serbian atrodlish 
Kosovo (October 1) will u , 
surprised Hull President Slobnb, 
Milosevic and Ilia fortes think du 
llley can now get away with "a fa; 
solution". It is to be hoped that Tic 
Blair and Ibe new German goraiL* 
inenl led by Gerhard SchrffeJ 
whose predecessor proposed Kos* ' 
become sn internalional prat,, 
lorale. will nol only insist on all Kos> 
van refugees being able lo relink 
their homes, but also that Serbia ao 
cepl international involvement to fbi 
a solution to the crisis in Kosovo. 

Joe Murphy, 

Birmingham 


American 

agenda 


IN TRYING to portray Brazil as j 
/ paradise for would-be teachers d 
English, Alex Bellos is disrespect^ 
of both Brazilian English teacher; 
and their students (October 11). B; 
implying that Brazilian EFL leadi 
ers are intrinsically less competent 
than native speakers, he is not only j 
reinforcing a common prejudice, f 
but failing to recognise the chaw 
ing nature of English as a world Ian 
guage. Potential teachers would da 
well to remember that there's mor. 
to leaching English lhan providinc 
British or North American inudd* 
and that I here's more to Brazil Hue 
San lYuiln. 

Bet evia Avvclu and Peter Rakliji. 
Recife. Brazil 
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I T/jrGuardian 


SlH 


Knows i/o boundaries 


I Stacking the 
| wrong facts 

hAILES KIMBER presents an in- 
/ V I terpretnUou of the recent Aus- 
Indian federal election that is not 
consistent with certain relevant 
facts (October 18). 

His claim that John Howard 
“went to the people with all the 
rai ds stacked agoinst him. and won 
despite the odds" is at variance with 
the prime minister having gone into 
the election with a lower-house 
majority of well over 40 in a 148-seat 
assembly; with Mr Howard having 


JOHN RYLE is mistaken in feel- 
w ing “that Mexicans and Canadi- 
ans have got used to it" (The 
trouble with Americans, October 
18). Many uf us are angry about 
haying the word "American" used to 
refer only to United Stales citizens. 
It’s less than correct, and it has a 
tendency to make us feel ignored 
and cranky, which is unpleasant. 

There’s an alternative. An appro- 
priate name for citizens of the US is 
Usians. The precedent has been set 
with words such as Argentinian and 
Canadian, where the final “a" of the 
country's name is replaced by “ian". 
Or perhaps Usan (as in Ugandan, 
Indian, etc) would be easier to spell. 
Joan Donaldson, 

Victoria. BC, Canada 


/ AM disappointed lo see dial jw 
again (lie translator's contribute' 
lo bringing Jose Saramagn's novel? 
inti* lib* English language is unac- 
knowledged (October 18). A* 
Michael Schmidt says in your arti 
cle. Surumugo "is extremely difficult 
to iranshik". Bui someone did 
translate him, and since he is obo ^ 
uusly so readable in English it must r 
have* been a job well done. 

.■1 nne-Marie Glashceu . 

Society of Authors, 
hmduii 


I READ John Ryle’s article with in- 
/ terest as I am an English language 
teacher at the University of Leon, in 
Nicaragua. Whenever I teach about 
nationalities and countries, a debate 
begins regarding the English trans- 
lation of United States citizens — 
Americans. The Nicaraguans feel in- 
sulted and rather put out when I ex- 
plain that there is no good word for 
US citizens in English. 

We need some kind of reform in 
the use of this politically loaded 
word, which offends all Americans 
(North. Central and South) and 
stumps many an English language 
teacher, Language is power, and 
needs to be debated more. 

Nicola Gorb, 

Leon, Nicaragua 


I AM just rending Steven Book* 
/ write-up of James Kelman's book 
'Ilk* t inud 'limes (August 9). I know ; 
your read ei ship is reputed to be 
fairly intelligent and I count myself in | 
their number, but what, pray, d* 5 1 
the following mean? — “Meanwhile . 
one militant aim of Kelman’s lafr I 
guage is probably to deconstruct | 
sanitary del it ni nations of literary ref . 

isfer as being class-based prejudice. ] 

David I Marks, 

Nairobi, Kenya 


y OUR obituary of Eric Ambler 
(November 8) does not meiitjW 
the extraordinary fact that all oftu» 
books are currently out of print. 
Pete Ayrton. 

London 
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UN fury as Saddam blocks inspection 


Ian Black 


I RAQ has defied the United States 
and its allies by saying it would 
refuse to co-operate with United 
Nations weapons inspectors even 
under the threat of military action. 

Baghdad's show of bravado came 
last week in a speech from Vice- 
President Taha Hussein Ramadan 
who declared: “Iraq does not fear 
die threat of the United States be 
cause it lias been threa tening Ir ncL 
fpr.tli a. paot-c^ igliry^ eHTST’^ TTierewi 1 1 
be no co-operation with the inspee 
tors until sanctions are lifted, he said. 

President Saddam Hussein’s 
carefully timed decision forced the 
US president, Bill Clinton, to turn 
his nltcntion to foreign policy at a 
time when he would have rather 
concentrated on this week's mid- 
term elections. 

In an emergency meeting last 
weekend, the UN Security Council 
said Iraq’s move was “a flagrant 
violation" of council resolutions. 


Russia, generally sympathetic to 
Iraq, warned Baghdad to “weigh 
carefully the negative conse- 
quences” of its actions. 

In London, the British prime min- 
ister, Tony Blair, who is Mr Clin- 
ton’s staunchest international 
backer on this issue, said Iraq could 
not be allowed to build up weapons 
of mass destruction in defiance of 
Security Council resolutions. He is- 
sued a stern warning to the Ira nis to_ 
.back - d own.- -“WtT ti sveTbsoln tely 110 
doubt at all that they must comply 
and that we are ready to take what- 
ever means are necessary to ensure 
that they do," he told a news confer- 
ence. held with the German chan- 
cellor, Gerhard Schrader. 

Meanwhile Mr Clinton warned 
[hat no options against Iraq were 
“off the table". Earlier, he met se- 
nior members of his national secu- 
rity team to consider options in the 
latest showdown. He has already 
sent his defence secretary, William 
Cohen, to Europe and the Gulf to 


consult allies. He is expected to 
order military action if Iraq refuses 
to comply, but that will not happen 
quickly. 

On Monday Tariq Aziz, Iraq's 
deputy prime minister and main 
representative on the international 
stage, said Baghdad would not 
reverse its decision to halt co-opera- 
tion with UN weapons inspectors 
despite threats of militai y action by 
jhe-US r Britain and Germany. 

Instead, Iraq's 250 MPs unani- 
mously backed the order to end 
co-operation with the UN Special 
Commission (Unsconi) until the 
Security Council reviewed the 
lifting of sanctions and sacked the 
Unscom chairman, Richard Butler. 

Iraq’s move was In response lo a 
council decision last week for a 
"comprehensive review" of UN Iraq 
policy that Baghdad had hoped 
would lead to a partial lifting of the 
sanctions imposed after its 1990 
invasion of Kuwait. 

Unscom has first to certify Iraq 


has destroyed its weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Meanwhile a top Iraqi defector 
has revealed that President Sad- 
dam’s chemical and biological 
arsenal is hidden from his senior 
ministers. 

Mr Aziz believes Iran hn» dis- 
armed in lino "ith UN resolutions, 
but he has not been told the truth, 
Abbas aV-Janabi, the former private 
secretary to President Snddnm's 
son Uday, said. 

“Even Tariq Aziz doesn't know 
where the weapons are,” said Mr 
Jnnabi, described by diplomats ns 
one of the best-informed Iraqis to 
defect to the West in recent years. 
“He thinks they are finished. He is 
important outside Iraq hut he is 
nothing in his own country." 

Mr Janabi said Uday Hussein, his 
brother Qusay and two others form 
a secret committee that supervises 
the 600-strong special brigade 
charged with concealing banned 
weapons from UN inspection teams. 


Anwar trial 
opens 
in Malaysia 


John Qlttlnga In Kuala Lumpur 


C ROWDS of his supporters 
glowered silently beyond riot 
police on guard outside the court- 
house on Monday as Anwar 
Ibrahim, the former deputy prime 
minister of Malaysia, faced the first 
day of his long trial on corruption 
and sodomy charges. 

Mr Anwar accused Mahathir 
Mohamad — the prime minister 
whose heir he was — of lying. Dr 
Mahathir, it emerged, may be called 
to testify. Mr Anwar also said that 
the attorney-general had prejudiced 
his chance of a fair trial by making 
public comments about the case. 

But despite this show of defiance 
he wns, after two months in deten- 
tion, noticeably thinner. He seemed 
downcast after a series of adverse 
decisions by Judge Augustine Paul, 
including a refusal to grant formal 
admission to International observers 

~ though most-oLthem.sqiieezejL 
into the public galleryuhofficially.'— 
In language that will go down well 
Y|ih pairicitic-Malara,.th e judge s aid 
fhal the defence application was' , W 
"isuli to the court There is no 
rftteon to let foreigners check us”. 

But the Malaysian Bar Council 
h^r cxclut * ed altogether, as were 
naira dozen foreign diplomats. 

Die courthouse was ringed by 
Police with riot shields, clubs, canes 
rifles. By noon several hundred 
JJ Mr Anwar’s supporters, who had 
n °M lo demonstrate outside, were 
watching from the fringes of 
icrcleka Square where the court- 
house stands in Kuala Lumpur. 

defenc e team unsuccessfully 
the judge to indict Dr 
. .alhi r f° r contempt of court, fok 
^wtng several public statements in 
Melt the 1 prime minister has as- 
s unu-d Mr Anwar’s guilt, 
it,, i ma * n de fence submission of 
rhi “ ^ at dle f° ur corruption 
rge8 Mr Anwar is facing in the 
t phase of the trial be thrown out 
wt,i 8 L°L nt ^ s diat ord >nance on 
mm. ? ey were had he™ an- 

nulk-d by the lower house of parlia- 
ment— was rejected. 
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cultural centre i 


an injifrea^irl outside the disco In the Swedish city of Gothenburg where ; 
gers and injured more than 160 loat week. Swedish officials said that tfc 
r Macedonian immigrants, may have been started deliberately, photograph l 


Serbs quit but Nato keeps jets ready 


Martin Walker In Brussels 


T HE threat of air strikes against 
Serbia diminished last week 
Rftcr Nato agreed that Belgrade was 
moving towards withdrawing Its 
troops from Kosovo and allowing 
international monitoring of the 
ceasefire. 

The Nato Council, which com- 
prises the ambassadors of all 16 
alliance members, agreed a plan 
proposed by the British Foreign 
Secretary, Robin Cook, “to keep the 
planes- on the runway", despite 
Russian demands that the activation 
order be lilted; 

The 1 activation order, which au- 
thorises the use of force, remains in 
place. But its execution will now 
wait upon on a new meeting of the 
Nato Council to decide whether 
Serbia is complying with both the 
United Nations Security Council 
resolution aiid the agreement 


reached with United States envoy, 
Richard Holbrooke, last month. 

Tile situation remains tense be- 
cause the Organisation for Security 
and Co-operation in Europe has 
barely begun to deploy the 1,500 
civilian observers required to moni- 
tor the agreement. 

As the Serbian troops pulled out 
they were replaced by guerrillas of 
the Kosovo Liberation Army. Tills 
had been predicted by the Yugoslav 
president, Slobodan Milosevic, who 
warned that Serbia could not permit 
the ceasefire to become a device by 
which the KLA resumed control of 
the region. 

Hie international community is 
now paying the price of its own inef- 
ficiency in not deploying the OSCE 
observers speedily enough. It 
remains to be seen whether the 
unarmed monitors will have the 
audiority to persuade the KLA guer- 
rillas to withdraw from strategic 


The Week 


C APTAIN Alexander Nikitin, 
a former Russian naval 
officer who blew the whistle on 
the dangers of military nuclear 
waste In the Arctic, walked away 
a free man alter a judge in St 
Petersburg branded Iila treason 
rharge indictments unclear and 
sent the case back for “further 
investigation 


H EINZ Kessler, aged 78, 
a former East German 
defence minister, was released 
from prison after serving four- 
and-a-hnlf years for shootings 
at the Berlin Wall. He whh the 
last high-ranking former East 
German in jail. 


R USSIAN president Boris 
Yeltsin began a holiday on 
the Black Sea as a senior nide 
said the leader would formally 
restrict his political activities 
early next year. 

Washington Post, page 17 


G ORAN Jelisic, Serbia's 30- 
year-old self-styled “Adolf 
Hitler”, admitted 3 1 counts of 
crimes against humanity, includ- 
ing 12 murders, before the 
International Wnr Crimes 
Tribunal in the Hague, but 
denied the most serious charge 
of genocide. 


B ROTHER Dominique Savio 
Rwesero, a Rwandan 
Catholic monk and an ethnic 
Hutu, has been sentenced to 
death after being found guilty of 
genocide by participating directly 
in killings of other clergymen. 


T HE city of New Orleans has 
become the first authority in 
United States history to take the 
country’s powerful gun manu- 
facturers to court, demanding 
compensation for the damage 
their products have caused in 
the murder-ridden city. 


positions which could proVoke the 
Serbs to strike back. 

The improved situation could 
allow the international humanitarian 
operation to move into high gear. 
With 300,000 Kosovo Albanians 
made homeless during Serbian of- 
fensives in the summer, the opera- 
tion is seen as essential to prevent n 
disaster as wi nter approaches.’ 

The US has asked a private 
mercenary firm to provide the 
American military contingent' lo 
nllow President Clinton to avoid' the 
political risk of having Americans 
lose their lives in' active service In 


• A French army officer based In 
Brussels has been arrested for 
allegedly 'supplying sfecret informa- 
tion on planned Nato air raids to the 
Serbian leadership. French justice 
officials said Pierre Bunel, who was 
seconded to Nato headquarters in 
Brussels, was in custody in Paris. 


J OHN GLENN, the world’s 
oldest astronaut, went Into 
orbit as the Discovery space 
shuttle carr ying the 77-year-old 
Democratic senator and six 
fellow astronauts made a perfect 
start to a nine-day mission 
aimed m rejuventtdiig Uie 
American public’s love offair 
witli the space programme. 

Washington Post, page 17 


C LAUDIO Cortes Garcia, a 
journalist on the Mexican 
edition of the French newspaper 
Le Monde Diplomatique, was 
found strangled on the back seat 
of a car in Mexico City. 


S OUTH Africa’s formdr presi- 
dent F W de Klerk has been 
granted a divorce in Cape Town 
from his wife Marike after a 
marriage df 39 years. 


L EJIA SEHOVIC, the Muslim 
woman stripped of her Miss 
Croatia title, will go to thfe Miss 
World contest tills year, after 
controversy over the jury’s with- 
drawal of herqward prompted a 

comprqniise. Her replacement 
will go nextyear. 
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| Netanyahu stalls 
on Mideast peace 


David Sharrock in Jerusalem 

A S ISRAEL marked the third 
anniversary law week.Q.fthe 
assassination of the prime 
minister who launched the Middle 
East pence process, its cabinet once 
again delayed discussing the latest 
laml-foi -peace agreement. 

Flags flew at half-mast and minis- 
ters observed a moment of silence 
for Yitzhak Rabin, killed three years 
ago by an ultnMinlionnlislJew. 

His successor. Binyamin Netan- 
yahu. announced that he would not 
bring the agreement signed In 
Washington last month lo his cabi- 
net until Palestinians had submitted 
a plan on fighting terrorism. 

Yasser Arafat, (he Palestinian 
leader, agreed the delay even as his 
minister for Jerusalem affairs was 
involved in scuffles with Jewish set- 
tlers and police, 

Mr Netanyahu telephoned the 
Palestinian leader in Gaza to ask for 
a postponement of a few days. He 
said he would try to stick to the ac- 
cord's 12-week timetable and carry , 
out the first troop pullback in the I 
West Bank as close as possible to 
tlte original date of November 16. 

Mr Arafat, who called Mr Netan- 
yahu his “peace partner" as they 
signed the Wye summit pact in the 
White House, accepted the delay 
with apparent good grace. 

The agreement was to fake effect 
at midnight on Friday last week. But 
Mr Netanyahu said the deal must 
first be ratified by his cabinet and 
parliament. The parliamentary ses- 
sion is set for next week. 

Israel lifted a 50-day closure of 
Gaza and the West Bank last week, 
allowing 60,000 Palestinians to re- 
turn to their Jobs. The closure was 
imposed amid intelligence reports 
that the Islamist group Hamas was 
planning an atrocity to coincide with 
Jewish holidays. In recent days five 
attacks —• all believed to have been 
the work of Hamas — have left four 
Israelis dead. 

The ending of the closure sug- 
gests Israel is confident that the 
Palestinian Authority is determined 
to crack down on Hamas. Hundreds 
of its members have been rounded 
up and imprisoned. 


But just as tension between the 
two leadera appears to be subsiding 
and with evidence that the Israeli 
army is preparing to withdraw 
^ .and equipment from West 
Bank territory, Urn. bftter struggle 
over the east JerusalenraisLrioi-flL. 
Ras aJ-Amud has flared up again. 

Israeli police scuffled with a senior 
Palestinian Authority official, Faisal 
Husseini. and clubbed Ilia body- 
guards. He was protesting against 
the construction of a Jewish enclave. 

A Palestinian official, Hanan As- 
four, said: “This is the most danger- 
ous step against the peace process.” 
Mr Netanyahu, denying a news- i 
paper report that he had given Pres- 
ident Clinton an assurance not to 
engage in "substantial" settlement 
expansion, said: “We will continue 
to allow the growth of existing com- 
munities." 

Israel's first real test will come two 
weeks into the accord when 2 per 
cent of the West Bank is to be trans- 
ferred from sole Israeli control to 
shared rule and 7,1 per cent is to be 
handed over to sole Palestinian 
control. 

Meanwhile tension among Pales- 
tinians rose last week when Sheikh 
Ahmed Yassin, the founder and spir- 
itual leader of the militant Islamist 
group Hamas, was put under house 
arrest after a suicide car bomb at- 
tempt an a bus full of Jewish children. 

In a clear sign that Mr Arafat is 
determined to implement the Wye 
summit’s land-for-security deal, he 
risked a street-level backlash 
against his Palestinian Authority by 
confining the elderly hardliner to 
his Gaza home and arresting more 
than 100 Hamas members. 

His action agalnBt th e wheels air- 
bound cleric, a critic of peacemaking 
with the Israelis since his release 
from prison a year ago, came after a 
massacre was narrowly averted In 
the Palest! nlnn-controlled Gaza Strip. 

An Israeli soldier was killed when 
he placed his Jeep between a school 
bus carrying 40 Jewish settler chil- 
dren and a car bomb driven by a 
Hamas activist. The bomber was 
also killed. 

Washington Post, page 18 
Book8j page 32 



Russia sinks as crime wave rises 
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Victims of apartheid attend a self-help group in Sebokeng. Hundreds of people still seeking reparation 
are being counselled and advised of their rights photograph ores marinovi:* 

Tutu’s reconciliation report savages apartheid 


r\ truth commission last week de- 
livered a searing indictment of South 
African society under apartheid, 
handing out savage criticism across 
the political and social spectrum. 

After 24 hours of high legal 
drama the commission fought off a 
last-ditch attempt by the African 
National Congress to prevent the 
scheduled release of the report, and 
it was formally handed over to Pres- 
ident Nelson Mandela In Pretoria . 

A high court application by the 
ANC to halt publication of the five- 
volume report, on the grounds that 
the commission had not taken 
account of its submissions, was 
dismissed only hours before the 
ceremonial presentation. 

"I have struggled against 
tyranny," an enraged Archbishop 
Tbtu said. "I didn’t do that In order 
to substitute one tyranny with an- 
other." 

“Some of the gross inaccuracies 
contained in the report will now 


unfortunately become part of South 
Africa’s history," said the ANC In 
response to the verdict. 

The deputy president, Thabo 
Mbeki, said of the commission: 
"They are wrong, wrong and mis- 
guided." 

But the archbishop described the 
publication of the report as "a 
triumph for truth and humanity". 

Later there was speculation that 
Mr Mandela had opposed the ANC 
court action and that the decision to 
go ahead with it was taken without 
the knowledge of some other senior 
figures In the party. 

The massive report consists of 
3,500 pages culled from some 

21.000 witness accounts, more than 

7.000 amnesty applications and two 
and a half years of hearings. 

The report contained little in the 
way of surprises, other than the 
breadth of the indictment But it 
raises immediate headaches for the 
ANC-led government, which will 
have to decide whether to prosecute 
some of those named in die report 
— including President Mandela’s 
ex-wife Winnie, the former presi- 


dent P W Botha, and the leader of 
the inkatha Freedom parly (IFF) 
and current home affairs minister. 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi — as having , 
been involved in gross human I 
rights violali. ms. 

The commission's recommenda- j 
tions include suggestions for pay- 
ment by businesses of conscience 
money for their exploitation of 
labour under apartheid, a national 
summit of reconciliation next year, 
and a legislative ban on research 
into interrogation and torture. 

Chief Buthelezi threatened to sue 
the commission for defamation over 
the finding in its final report that his 
IFP colluded with the apartheid 
regime. 

Tiie action marked the first 
formal move by a party implicated 
in human rights crimes by the 
commission. A dny after the com- 
mission released Its report, most of 
the alleged perpetrators, including 
Winnie Mandela and several 
ministers from the apartheid era, 
maintained a poignant silence. 

Comment, page 12 . 


Mob ‘justice’ follows Ninja k illing s 


L. AgenlDr-ange study-twisted' 


John Aglfonby In Jakarta 

M OBS of terrified Indo- 
nesians are taking the law 
into their own hands to try to 
end a mysterious murder spree 
in which more than 150 witch- 
doctors and Muslim clerics have 
been killed in Java. 

Last week villagers stripped a 
woman and dragged her to a po- 
lice station in Rembang district 
because she had failed to identify 
herself to them. Then, Instead of 
turning her in, the mob hanged 
her and burned the body. They 
threatened to burn down the po- 
lice station if officers intervened. 

In the neighbouring district of 
Pad, two vegetable sellers 
accused of being masked “ninja” 
killers were beaten to death 
despite being able to produce 
identity cards. 

More than 35 suspected ninjas 
have been killed in the past few 
weeks. Some have been left 


hanging from trees. In one town 
a mob beheaded four people and 
displayed their heads on poles. 

The attacks are a response to 
a wave of murders that began In 
August in the eastern town of 
Banyuwangi. At first it appeared 
as if black-magic practitioners 
were being targeted but the 
killers’ attention switched to 
Muslim preachers and members 
of Indonesia's largest Muslim 
organisation, Nahdlatul Ulama. 

Witnesses say the clerics' 
attackers were dressed in black 
nil via- like outfits. Now almost 
every village has its own vigi- 
lante defence force. 

A inan arrested In the eastern 
town of Bojonegoi-o last week 
admitted he was promised 
money if he killed a Muslim 
preacher, Suarn Pembaruan 
newspaper reported. He did not | 
say by whom- 

Hundreds of people have been i 
arrested but the authorities 


cannot explain the attacka. 

The army commander, 
General Subagyo Hadlshvoyo, 
said that he did not know who 
the perpetrators were but 
stressed that the military was 
not responsible. He admitted 
that deserters from the special 
forces might have been involved, 
but had no proof. 

People in eastern Java sus- 
pect the military because of its 
sluggish response and the skill 
with which tiie killings have 
been carried out. 

“The ninjas are profession- 
als," said shopkeeper Irwnn 
Effendy. “They come in the 
middle of the night, cut the 
power, butcher their targets and 
then slink away. They must have 
had some sort of training similar 
to the military." 

Other commentators believe 
the attacks are a manifestation 
of lawlessness sparked by 
economic turmoil. 


Christopher Reed 
In Los Angeles 

T HOUSANDS of Vietnam veter- 
ans poisoned by the herbicide 
Agent Orange, now known lo cause 
cancer, were refused compensation 
or denied treatment because of cor- 
ruption, concealment and manipula- 
tion of a United States air force 
medical 9tudy, it has been claimed. 

Richard Albanese, one of four 
scientists who designed the study, 
but who was later transferred after 
making criticisms, has broken his 
silence in an investigative report by 
the San Diego Union-Tribune. 

Dr Albanese charges military au- 
thorities with "a medical crime" in 
tlieir handling of the report, which 
was flawed because of its conflict of 
interest — the air force botii 
sprayed the defoliant and re- 
searched its effects. 

The study, named after Operation 
Ranch Hand in which the US 
sprayed 18 million gallons of Agent 


Orange over 3.6 million acres of 
Vietnamese forests to slrip Uie 
leaves to expose enemy move- 
ments, began in 1979 and will co"' 
tinue into 2006. ., 

It monitore tiie health of 1.000 mil- 
itary personnel who did the spraying- 
Many have died or liave cancer an 
other illnesses. Some have fatliere 
children with birth defects. 

The air force wrote two re|»rls on 
Agent Orange in 1084, but pubf '<* 
only one. It concluded that BUle dil 
ference appeal ed between j * 
health of Ranch Hand personnel ana 
a comparison group. But a tabfo 
removed which showed titat IW 
Hand veterans were "less well r 

, 5:1 ratio, that their children ad 
more birth defects, and that mey 

I suffered Lwice as many cancers. 

Dr Albanese said the phrase » 

I degree of concern is warranted 
was deleted from tiie re P or o( 
said thousands of veterans haw no 

I I been compensated because ot 

1 slanted conclusions. , — 


Ja mes Meek In Moscow 

A HUGE bomb blast killed a 
St Petersburg businessman; 
masked assassins murdered a 
businessman from Bratsk in front of 
his family; an aide to the Speaker of 
the Russian parliament was shot in 
the back of the head; and a gang in 
the Yaroslavl region were reported 
to have murdered at least 15 people 
and buried them in concrete so that 
they could steal their homes. 

It was the toll of a single, rela- 
tively quiet week in Russia* — and 
these were only the killings that 
made Ihe news. 

Last month the Russian general 
prosecutor's office was quoted as 


Canadians 
apologise 
for abuse 

Anne Mcllroy in Ottawa 


: I has issued an unequivocal ap"- 
j lujjy in thousands of native Indians 
I win, were physically and sexually 
I abused at church-operated residen- 
l tint schools. 

The ilednralioM marks the fiisi 
time that any of the Canadian 
churches that rail the prison-like 
schools for decades have apolo- 
gised lor tiie cruelty Indian children 
■-■ndured at the hands of their white 
I teachers. 

‘I am here to speak tile words 
many |>eople have wanted to hear 
for a long time," the Right Rev Bill 
Phipps, moderator of the church, 
said. "We are aware of some of the 
damage that this cruel and ill- 
U conceived system of assimilation 
T has perpetrated on Canada’s First 
Nations. We are truly and humbly ' 
sorry." 

Until the mid-1980s, Indian chil- 
dren were routinely forced to go to 
distant boarding schools intended 
to "elevate the savages". A 1996 
Public inquiry found that thousands 
youngsters died and many thou- 
sands more were physically and 
^xually abused. At least 1,400 of 
victims are suing various 
churches and the federal govern- 
I wont for compensation. 

Fearing that apologising would 
[ ® m ount to admitting liability, the 

i Anglican, Presbyterian and Roman 

Catholic churches have all issued 
j statements of repentance and con- 

ession but have all stopped short of 
paying sorry. The United Church is 
Pologising In part because it hopes 
an 0 ut-of-court settlement 
Wl, n litigants. 

I k r? 1 .? 56 are n l ce things to hear, 
j ul talk is cheap. Are they going to 
lb .,f p nu ^ e these people the way 
,2 w were?" said Harry 
«me| s , president of the Congress 
"‘Aboriginal Peoples. 

J** Prime minister, Jean Chr£- 
n. has said he is ready to accept 
/NWisibyity for what happened at 
erally funded schools, but will 
3 case Individually. A 
iL u tt , n 3111(1 riie government 
uw Steady settled about 220 claims 
of court. 

Anni^ 8 of tfle ®P°logy came as the 
225- and Roman Catholic 
la\u 0 . C \ ' vere ihformed of tWo new 
$9fin Ul 8 -'n- lnclud| hg a claim for 
whn .H 11 on 011 behalf of children 
tial . lo Mohawk reslden- 
' — hoolm Brantford, Ontario. 


reporting a leap in serious crimes, 
such as murder and rape, of almost 
18 per cent in the first nine months 
of this year. 

It is too early to link the increase 
conclusively to the financial disaster 
which struck the country in mid- 
August. But the report highlights 
Russia's intractable crime problem, 
one of the greatest sources of popu- 
lar anger at the changes that have 
come about since the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and the source of , 
much of the desire for a "strong- 
handed" leader to replace the in- 
effectual Boris Yeltsin. 

(t is not only Russians who suffer. 
A Mormon missionary from the 
United Slates was killed and his col- 


league wounded hi a recent stab- 
bing attack in the Voiga city of Ufa. 

Although Mormons have been Ihe 
target of religious hostility in Russia, 
and Ufa is a predominantly Muslim 
city, the police believe that the attack 
was simply an act of random violence 
by a drunk — all too representative 
of the thousands of senseless, 
squalid killings and beatings every 
month on the streets and in the flats 
of countless bleak estates. 

The prosecutor’s department has 
often accused the Interior ministry, 
tiie source of official crime figures, 
of grossly underestimating the scale 
of crime by not registering cases it 
doubts it can solve — including 
many murders. 


The latest police figures for the 
first eight months of the year sug- 
gest a 1 per cent increase in the 
number of murders, to 19.500, and a 
similar rise in robberies. There 
were 10,900 cases of extortion, an 
increase of almost 1 1 per cenL 
Russian crime Is distinguished by 
a staggering number of mafia mur- 
ders of businessmen — hundreds 
are killed each year — and the low 
value that gangs of petty thieves and 
fraudsters put on human life. 

The Yaroslavl gang, six members 
of which have been arrested, are said 
to have enticed flat-owners from the 
city with promises of work and then 
killed them by shooting, strangling 
or poisoning them. The bodies were 
hidden in basements while the gang 
tried to sell the homes. 

The claim that the gang was con- 
creting over the bodies when it was 


I caught echoes a similar horrific tale 
from Moscow earlier this year, when 
a garage owner and bis helper mur- 
dered 11 car owners and buried 
10 of them under their workshop. 

There has never been a serious 
attempt at reform of tiie ciiminal jus- 
tice system, which is still corrupt, 
underpaid and poorly equipped to i 
cope in n vast country where crimi- 
nals can move around with ease. The , 
system still keeps 1 million Russians | 
in jail — about a third of all Russians 
who go before a judge are given I 
prison sentences. | 

Meanwhile there have been few 
successes in convicting mafia king- 
pins, hitmen and corrupt officials. It i 
is difficult, nnd dangerous, (or 
honest police, investigators or jour- 
nalists lo try to break the chain. 

Washington Post, page 1 7 
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6 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

Small screen looms 
large in mid-term poll 


WASHINGTON DIARY 

Marlin Kettle 

T HE 1998 elections were the 
most expensive nild-terms in 
history, a further indication, if 
any were needed, of the deep in- 
roads finance lias made into modern 
politics in general, and American 
campaigning in particular. 

The failure to reform campaign 
finance law was one of the many 
pieces of business pul on the bach 
burner by a Congress tuo easily dis- I 
traded by the Monica Lewinsky 
affair. But the truth is that the 
Republicans never seriously wanted 
campaign finance reform anyway, 
while the Democrats themselves 
now also depend on exploiting the 
existing law to the full. 

During die presidency of Bill Clin- 
ton the Democrats have become 
dedicated money-raisers, although 
this year, as indeed in every other 
year, the Republicans have put their 
efforts to shame. According to offi- 
cial figures, Republicans outspent 
I their rivals in the congressional con- 
tests by a total of $177.5 million to 
$105.5 million. 

That is a substantial financial 
advantage, though the Democrats 
have been steadily narrowing the 
spending gap in mid-term elections 
this decade. Back in 1990 Republi- 
cans outspent Democrats by nearly 
four-to-one. In 1994 the discrepancy 
was only two-to-one, while this year 
the ratio was nearer five-to-three. 

Totalling up these figures, and 
adding the streams of unregulated 
"soft" money spending to the "hard- 
money donated directly to candi- 
dates and parties, the figures far this 
year easily set a new record. Yet all 
this spending was part of a process 
In which more and more was spent 


I on less and less. While campaign 
spending was being driven to a new 
high, voter turnout was expected to 
sink simultaneously to a new low. 
The convergence of these two trends 
cannot be treated as mere coinci- 
dence but as an indicator of the ire 
Gasification of the central dynamic 
of modern politics — television. 

The public receives most of its 
political information from television. 
Therefore, the argument runs, the 
only effective way to swing or to mo- 
bilise these voles is by TV advertis- 
ing. This costs big bucks, especially 
in the prime-lime slots. To pay for 
such airtime, candidates must de- 
vote themselves to relentless fund- 
raising among their individual and 
corporate supporters. 

That is the theory, and Clinton’s 
career shows how it has been put 
into practice. The figures certainly 
prove the power of fund-raising in 
I the past; in the 1996 elections the 
top-spending candidate won 88 per 
cent of Senate races and 92 per cent 
of House of Representatives con- 
tests. This year the figures are 
likely to paint a similar picture. 

One consequence of the increas- 
ing cost of campaigning is that poli- 
tics in both parries lias continued to 
he a rich man's — and a rich family’s 
— gfune. Another is that this depen- 
dence on money has meant that in- 
creasing numbers of contests this 
year were, in effect, abandoned by 
challengers who could not afford to 
mount expensive campaigns in bat- 
tles they expected to lose. 

In 143 of this week’s 435 House of 
Representatives contests and In two 
of the 34 Senate races, the likely 
winners were either literally or in 
effect unopposed. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the spending in the 
1998 elections was focused either 
on incumbents, who were able to I 
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Taliban cracks down on ‘moderates’ | odds with “moderate” elements. j 

The victims of the purge largely 

Jason Burke In Jalalabad The regime is using the plot as n All who know Hie man say he had One reason is that, despite its erates; the mer/behind it are almost | 

O N A WARM autumn evening KfS , P , U1 ? e : n .° involvemen f iu P olitics at let hugely successful summer offen- all hardliners. Once more it seems 

rtf ‘ F i j? d “} Ja f* labad alone a C0U P Plot. He was “straight- sive, which shattered the opposition Afghans at the bottom are suffering 

news spread through the appear likely candidates for danger- forward and honest and a good forces in Afghanistan, the Taliban is as a result of power struggles at the 

u - chemist", according to one col- none the if ss in difficulty. Saudi top .-neS^r 

S'-iJ!?ri atlVeSSa,dheWaS3 Arabia- a key source of support, has • Taliban troops in Afghanistan 


Mohammed Tourabi, die minister among the first wave of detainees, quiet, timid man. suspended relations, angry at pro- executed as manTas^ 000 dvlHans 

J far ^^c in fte TaUtaD gOTern- T\ro armed Talibaji came to his When the Taliban came for Abdul lection given to the alleged terrorist when they captured the northern 
“‘■““'T; 5h0p „ and *»“ hlm ««* s r e Ra2iq Pacha ' a 7t 4™"° ld “ m ™- mastermind Osama bin Laden. The city of Mazari-Sharifin Angus" 

™ thl questions they wanted to ask him. nlty trader, he was told that "Tourabi Taliban also faces grave financial according to a report published 8 last 

Uri ■ ? 'I 16 5? SeCur l ty ™ nted t0 sprak Wltl1 accord- problems. Senior officinls have ad- weekend. Describing the massacre 

Mullah Tourabi is the Thlibans chief office in the back ofa pick-up truck, ing to one relative. His reladves mined that the movement is broke as one of file worst atrocities in 

Iroubleshaoter. stamping out dissent ^ Friends said Mr Khan s family only reject suggestions dial the old man — a serious problem, as success in Afghanistan’s long civil war, the 

h he travels the 90 per cent of the found out what had happened lo him was involved in a violent plot, “fils Afghanistan depends on bribes as New York-based Human Rights 

country trader the control of the last week, when they were ordered to hue that a lot of people came lo see much aa on bullets. WatchaceusedTalibnnforccsofsin- 


troubleshooier, stamping out dissent Friends said Mr Khan's family only relect suggestions that the old man — aserioua proMem.' aa success 
as be travels the 90 per cent of the found out what had happened lo him was involved in a violent plot, “fils Afghanistan depends on bribes 


country under the control of the last week, when they were ordered to 


that a lot of people came to see much as on bullets. 


Manic militia. come to the hospital to give blood, him." one said. "But Hist was just be- And, crucially for the people of gllng out the minority Harare conv 

By the- next morning the reason The chemist had been so badly cause lie was well respected. There Jalalabad, factional splils are begin- niiinily, who are Sliia Muslims 


Candidates for the governorship of Georgia prepare for a televised n.h... 


consolidate their positions, 


the ^o'rity'o'f' roSTlhat' Vre men°m!,fnv the tw0 f “ llowed fe ‘fe public service vrt- 

SHeSSH? 

S-STssrti 

eiections P-. delivery ne, work „.l 

EdrZ S re‘ 5 iro7 die 6 'sZ's r J - h ," Gl< ™’ le(t far behind a “ these donors give 

23 House incumbents fieerl nn 11 ln P I'lit) space soinelliing in die expectation of 

major parly ouoonent Onlv one - T col, ‘ raa ‘ between die finan- ting soinelliing back. Big tobacco 

congressional race the one In ■ lwo parLes is n,,,cl1 ™"l»nies, led by Philip Morris, fa 

black Third'DisirirtLmi! h r f ker tl,an tl,eir “nvergent politi- example, ploughed SG.l million i® 
Jacfsmv^e was^comneiW^" h n P^rammes might suggest For these elections, hi relurn for their 
lUsTeof Lhe orSronien „r no P™ 10 " 313 ’ ihe nnncipal corporate money Uley have, so far at leas. , 
politics that this culture of donors are overwhelmingly the been spared legislation enforcing, 

existent camDsienlna rrZkin Th ‘7?* ,Jni " n9 a P d Professional asso- their $368 billion settlement wilt 
“e ™ Cia - 0I 7 For the queans, the the states. As cost-effective invest 

paign” in which fond miain r n 7 n donors ur e Corporations in- nients go, the industry can rarely ■ 
become the nZ-T® Voh, ? d some of “* most contro- liave done betler. And you vvondn 1 

ZJpo irtetas °"r Ve T' '" duStriea 1116 land - why campaign nuance law has no. . 

Delerals such « Y Democrats’ top contributors been reform^? I 

VicfrPreslHe„. 4Vr™ a " d ,n . this electoral cycle are the elec- I 

ice-President A1 Gore. treaty workers, with $2.3 million. Washington Post, page 17 


Schroder faces a baptism of fire 



Europe this week 

Martin Walker 


I I I Gerhard Schrader, was (lie 

I focus of attention when he met his 
I fellow European leaders at the Aus- 
trian summit last month. Everyone 
I wanted to know whether he was 
really in charge, or just a stalking 
horse for the parly boss and power- 
ful new finance minister, Oskar La- 
fonlairie. The jury is still out, 
although Downing Street's money is 
on SchrcJder, who they think lias I 
been under-estimated. 

Tlie leaders nlso wanted to know 
his view’s on interest rates (discreet J 
silence); growth and jobs (yes, I 


please); Franco-German relations 
(splendid); and the prospects for 
Anglo-German partnership fiollv 
good). 

They were also interested to 
know how he planned to go about 
ruling the world, when Germany 
gets to do just that In January. This 
is no flight of fancy. On January 1, 
Germany assumes the chairman- 
ship of the Group of Seven leading 
industrial nations, which means It 
will host the International economic 
summit and run all the meetings, 
including the crucial G7 finance 
ministers' sessions that are increas- 
ingly the board of directors of 
Global Economy Inc. 

Germany also assumes the rotnt- 

( ing Presidency of the European 
Union on January 1, and will host 
the EU summit in Cologne in June. 
Schrflder will also run two other 
summits In Februnry and March, to 
try to resolve the problems over the 
EU's next six-year budget. This 
means trying to untangle the Gor- 
dian knot of the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy, as well as sorting out 
who pays how much into the bud- 
get, and how much they can all 
expect lo get back. 

So SchrSder’s words nre being 
senitinised with extraordinary care. 
As Ihe summit in Austria suggested, 
Europe Is to turn again to Keynes- 
ianism. Lafontaine. the French and 
Italians all back this, and it will be 


up to Schrader to decide how far 
tliis goes, If Tony Blair’s idea for a 
new European defence structure is 
to develop into a force and a political 
will that can intervene in future 
Kosovo-lype crises without hiding 
behind American skirts, it will be up 
to Schrader to 9ay so. 

It was odd, therefore, that the 
most dramatic impact tliat Schrader 
has made was through an off-the- 
cuff remark as he was leaving the 
EU summit to attend a Social Demo- 
cratic party rally in Bonn. He was 
asked if there had been any discus- 
sion of the EU's enlargement plans, 
and he replied with an almost neu- 
tral statement of the obvious: “U 
looks much more complicated than 
we had originally thought" 

Poland and the other eastern 
European states were extremely 
upset Many in the European Com- 
mission breathed a sigh of relief. The 
new German foreign minister, the 
Green leader Joschka Fischer, de- 
eded he had better add Warsaw to 
the schedule for his first foreign 
jaunt wliich already Included Lon- 
don and Paris, in order to reassure 
the neighbours. This was a reminder 
dial with a population approaching 
40 million, Poland is going to insist 
on joining Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy and Spain In the big boys’ club 
once it becomes a member. 

The new, democratic government 
of Slovakia cursed itself for not get- 


ting its formal re-application into 
Brussels before Schroder’s com- 
ment, anti hastened to do so before 
any firm decisions were taken. Slo- 
vakia, excluded earlier because Its 
last government — under Vladimir 
Meclar — was too authoritarian, 
was hoping to be drawn quickly into 
the first wave of new EU members. 

Fat chance. ScIirOder had opened 
a Pandora’s box, and half of Brus- 
sels is now trying to cram it shut 
again. Take the Mediterranean is- 
land of Malta. The Maltese elections 
in September returned a govern- 
ment that revived its formerly 
frozen application to join the EU. 
Democratic, prosperous and 3table, 
and with its population of $65,000 
too small to disrupt anything. Malta 
should be a shoo-in for fast entry. 
Even the Commission agreed It 
would only have to update the 
paperwork for Malta's accession. 

But Malta’s application is now on 
hold, and the Commission says it 
will not be able to submit its report 
until after the EU summit in \fienna 
on December 11-12. The reason is 
that everybody wants to avoid 
another row over enlargement at 
Vienna, like the one 12 months 
earlier over Turkey, which over- 
shadowed the Luxembourg summit. 

But a row is coming, and if 
Schroder Is wise he will not want it 
to break out on his watch, when he 
has the budget problem to sort out. 
The Finns, whose first turn at hold- 
Ing the EU presidency starts next 
July after the German stint, are qui- ; 


ctly dreading the mess that may I 
await them. As well they might. 
Greece had a fit last week after get- 
ting hold of the Commission's draft 
report on (lie current status of 
enlargement Lalks with the 12 candi- 
dates. First, the Greeks complained, 
the report includes Turkey (as the 
Cardiff summit last June agreed it 
should, but as a special case). Sec- 
ond, Athens complained.that the re- 
port on Turkey glides tpo smoothly , 
over the problems of democracy 
and human rights. . . 

The Scandinavians meanwlide ; 
are pushing for the accession of tw ' 
Baltic states. Estonia, whose adroft . 
use of a currency board to control , 
inflation and satisfy the world's cen- i 
tral bankers, Is already in the fire* , 
wave, and its economy is moving so , 
fast tliat it could join tiny Slovenia as j 
one of the first two new entrants d) 1 
2002. But Latvia has also done e 
stunningly well since it was put 
the second wave of applicants by ine 
I Commission's assessment lea* 11 
18 months ago. . 

Nothing, except budget reww* 
f^rm subsidies,, interest rates, cw 
tral bank policies, and ar gu^ 
over a common foreign and deten 
I policy, gqts the EU member states 
quite so hot under the collar astw 
issue of enlargement 
SchrOder looks to be getting.^.® 
all on, his plate at once. His joy 
succeeding Helmut Kohl will. P | 
last jong. On top of the C7 b . u ^\ ntr 1 
Germany’s new chancellor 18 : fa 

;a fearsome baptism offire. . ■ J, 


Tanks were blocking main roads needed transfusions to stay alive, 
into the city and cordons of troops 
hemmed in the populace as identity 
cards were checked from house to 

house. By the time Mullah Tourabi BjB 

left, three days later, Jalalabad's jail ^ u 

was so full that detainees were 

being scut 550km south to the city : ,jg/C ’ 

of Knndahar. 

Since Mullah Tourabi's reign yf ryi 

terror began last month, people ' J' & ^ 

have been rounded up in remote vil t-V*; 

lages. on the ruined streets of Kabul ‘X ‘S-P.' X.‘] 

and around the leaJy squares of the p 
western city of Herat. There have ' J V* 

■ veil been arrests among frontline 

iruups — including pilots who fly j * z 'S - 
Hie Taliban’s few MiG jet fighters. " 

By the time the security forces' ** J 

i“b is done — according to one J 

M.iuve with access to the Taliban's ^ » r *■*,. ’ ‘ 

•wl T targets — at least 2,1/10 pen- 

pk* will have been incarcerated. -- *4^ 

Within hours of the first arrests. . . v - 

j rumours surfaced that the crack- 

1 'I'jwn had been prompted by an ^ < ( r, X' ^ 

sllcniptefl coup against the Taliban 
I — the first since the movement ^ 

1 ^rted rampaging through Afghan- 
| istan four years ago. 

Eventually the authorities admit- 
ted a version of the truth. Mullah 
badre Azam, deputy governor of 
Jalalabad, said a terrorist plot to 
destabilise the country had been 
smashed. Only 60 people had been 

arrested, he said, and documents “§-/%/% 

plans? k° m t ^ eni revea ^ et * t 1/9 

‘ T fey were backed by a foreign *9 

P°wer and were aiming to explode 
combs and fuel lawlessness before 
^kmg control," Mullah Azam said 
last week. "They wanted to stop us 
^forcing the law of Islam and stop 
“ s fighting crime. They will be tried 
and sentenced according to Islamic 


I work out wlty they would do this." 


Mullah Omar — the spiritual head I ban, a 


h is almost impossible to know 
J25 l P u f h of what he says is true, 
ar* MB- d ' S n ° W ® Cit y ‘ m f ear ’ FOW 
\ to talk to journalists — 
a those who do insist on meeting 
behind closed doors after establish- 
K contact through intermediaries. 
Shopkeepers deny all knowledge 
* rresls the Taliban watches 
ESr?"®- And while the Taliban 
■ is unable to provide proof of 
conspire sources among op- 


many anU-laUban ac- 
(lnni c 9 '- ^ ? sma ll group of dissi-' 
inH^i” 1 1 111 ^ arou "d Jalalabad were 
"need planning some kind of sub-! 
l ^we campaign. j 

Ai 0 ,J ^°p c Is obvious. For most ! 
11 ,! le 0n *y 8°od thing about: 
b rou lT ban i8 they have! 

2* and security," said, 
to. discredit. 
SusraSS ?J low J lal can't even: 

su i>Wr tfar t ^.- I, ’ en have 

Bui i° r i < * an 8 e of regime." 

more n!lf 7 a L ban ^ a ™ted far! 
! ‘nvolvprf°f e Uian C0 M l d have been, 
n an y such conspiracy.; 
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The Week In Britain James Lewis 


Heroin in schoolboy’s 
satchel stuns parents 


H OW DID a boy of 11 come to 
have fvO wraps of heroin, with n 
s( reel value of £500, tucked inside 
liis satchel at Craigton Primary 
School in the Covan area of Glas- 
gow? The boy and his family have 
been gi illed by police and social 
workers, hut the question lias yet to 
lie answered. 

There has been a suggestion that 
he took them to school unwittingly 
and that they belonged to a known 
drug dealer. The heroin was said to 
lie " profession ally wrapped* In the 
kind of “£10 hits” which can be 
bought in the more run-down, drug- 
ridden parts of the city. 

Bui" Craigton is considered to be 
a good school in a relatively pros- 
perous area. Although there is no 1 
suggestion that the boy was dealing 
drugs bi (he school, parents wore 
shocked by the discovery. 

The contents of the boy’s satchel 
were reported by a classmate to his 
teacher, who called the police, liven 
officers used to the hard-bitten 
ealities of the city's drugs scene 
did not expect what they found. "It 
would he unusual to find that num- 
ber of heroin wraps on one person 
at any lime — but to find it on a 
child of 11 is extremely shocking." 
said one of them. 

At another Scottish primary 
school, ill Stirling, a seven-yenr-olil 
buy handed his teacher a packet of 
heroin, with a street value of £100. 
He snid he had done it because he 
was worried about his mother's 
well-being. A woman of 2ti was later 
reported to the Procurator Fiscal. 

_ fn a third case, a young boy was 
discovered with a large quantity of 
what was believed to be cannabis at 
a school for four- to eight-year-olds 
at Farnham in Surrey. 

Keith Hellawell, a former chief 
constable who was appointed earlier 
this year as national drugs "tsar", 
said that urgent action was needed 
to stop isolated cases like these — 
where children came into contact 
with drugs through their families — 
becoming a trend. Meanwhile the 
Scottish education minister, Helen 
Uddell, has set up an emergency 
team to deal with drug incidents in 
schools. 

In common with all Glasgow 
primary schools, pupils at Craigton 
had regular lessons on the dangers 
of drugs — including visits by 
former addicts. 

In January Allan Harper, a 13- 
year-old from Cranhill, east Glas- 
gow, was found dead from a heroin 
overdose. Since then research at 
Glasgow university has revealed 
that one in 10 children in Scotland 
has taken drugs before the age of 10 
and about 400 children in the 11 to 
12 age group have tried heroin. 


lifeboats were positioned at various 
points in (he Midlands to lake the 
elderly and infirm from their 
flooded homes to places of safety. 

Parts of Hereford disappeared 
under water when the River Wye 
broke its banks and reached a 
record peak of G.5m above normal. 
Nor since the hurricane which 
battered much of Britain 11 years 
ago has the country suffered such 
high rainfall for October. 


P EOPLE who live near mq]or 
rivers can expect to pay higher 
premiums for their home insurance 
next year following heavy rain and 
the worst flooding for 30 years that 
has affected large areas of the 
Welsh border counties, the West 
Midlands and, to a lesser extent, 
southern areas of England. 

The ffiver Severn, which rose by 
more than 6m higher than normal, 
breaching its banks and man-made 
defences over a 100-mile stretch, 
caused most of the damage, affect- 
ing thousands of homes around 
Shrewsbury and Telford. Inshore 


welfare reforms, this time 
concentrating on disability benefits, 
was artfully constructed in such a 
way as to disarm those who feared a 
programme of deep cuts. 

The Social Security Secretary, 
Alistair Darling, aims to cut £750 
million a year from disability bene- 
fits. which now account for around 
£24 billion, or a quarter of the total 
social security budget. 

New benefit claimants will be re- 
quired to attend interviews with 
“personal advisers" on jobs and 
training, anil there will be a claw- 
back in benefits for those claimants 
who already have a private pension 
or health insurance worth mure 
titan £50 a week. 

Denying that the Government 
was embracing American-style 
"workfare", the minister said there 
would be an additional £30 million 
available for disabled work-seekera, 
£25 a week more for the disabled 
young, and a new "disability Income 
guarantee’' to underpin the incomes 
of the poorest disabled people. 

Responding to criticism that the 
Government was expecting disabled 
people to find employment, Mr 
Darling said the theme of his reform 
was: "Work for those who can, and 
security for those who cannot" 


tan Police, Sir Paul Condon, 
who is leading a purge of corrupt 
officers, said that wages for recruits 
had fallen so dangerously low that 
"you are almost inviting them to in- 
dulge in malpractice”. 

Recruits to the Met earn £16,000, 
but receive no London living al- 
lowance. That didn't mean that they 
all went off and did bad things, said 
Sir Paul, “but if you're aerioua about 
integrity, you must make sure there 
is a reasonable level of pay and con- 
ditions that . . . doesn’t tempt them 
into malpractice". 

John Wadham, director of the 
rights group Liberty, said: “It would 
be a shocking world if the only way 
in which we could ensure honesty 
was to pay our -police so much that 
they were rich enough never to be 
bribed." 


M USLIMS are, in law, a religious 
rather than an ethnic group, 
and are therefore not covered by 
the Race Relations Act 
This was the High Court ruling of 
Mr Justice Tucker, who rejected an 
appeal by the London council of 
Merton against the Crown Prosecu- 
tion Service’s decision not to prose- 
cute Paul Ballard, of the extreme 
rightwing British National party, 
over stickers asserting "Rights for 
Whites’ 1 and leaflets campaigning 
against the conversion of an old 
dairy into a mosque. 



Reconciliation . . . Prince Andrew and President Menein of Argentina 
outside St Paul’s cathedral in London photqcifvph dm/ji mm, i mr .7 


Old enemies 
make peace 

D ENZIL Connick did some- ! 

thing last week (hat was onw 
beyond his wildest I magi ufo*. 

He shook hands after a cere- < 
mony at St Paul’s cathedral wth j 
the president of the country . »A 

whose troops caused him to losef , 
a leg in the Talklands 16 years 
ago, writes John Ezard. 

Later, the Queen gave lunch t) 
a man whose soldiers once tried 
hard to kill her son, Prince 
Andrew. 

In a more practical symbol of 
the new stage in reconciliation 
between Britain and Argentina, 
the two countries also signed a 
defence agreement paving the 
way to closer co-operation 
between their armed forces. 
President Carlos Menem 
marked his regret for the 1982 
Argentine invasion of the 
Falklands by luying flowers on Ihr 
memo rial to the 250 British dead 
nt St Puul's. His daughter Zu lieu j 
stood weeping ns he did so. r 
Mis most aristocratic escort 
was Prince Andrew, who piloted 
a Royal Naval helicopter during 
the conflict. On his official visit 
to Britain, President Mcminn" 
reciprocating the prince's recent 
gesture daring a visit In Illicit* 
Aires in laying a wraith on the 
Malvinas veterans' memorial. 


Air hostess ‘feared for life 


Sarah Hall 


A DRUNKEN passenger 
smashed a vodka bottle over 
the head of an airline stew- 
ardess. then raked the jagged glass 
over her body at the end of a flight 
to Malaga, Spain, last week. 

Fiona Weir, aged 31. from 
Wimbledon, South London, needed 
40 stitches after the attack in the 
galley of the Airtours flight from 
Gatwick. 

Four passengers pinned down 
the man as Ms Weir staggered 
down the aircraft steps and col- 
lapsed on the Tarmac. “I just knew 
if I didn't get out of that aircraft he 
was going to kill me." 

But Ms Weir Bald her attacker. 
Steven Handy, would not nuke her 
give up work. "I love my job and I'm 
not having him put me out of the 
career I have been doing for such a 
long time." 


The air hostess of six yeara said 
she was confronted by the i>assen- 
ger after more than three hours of 
trouble. Staff suspected he had 
been drinking before he boarded, 
and Ms Weir warned him he faced 
arrest for smoking in the toilet. 

As the aircraft made its final 
approach at the end of the 3H hour 
flight, the pilot radioed ahead, 
asking the Spanish authorities for 
help. But as the plane taxied to its 
stand, the passenger stood up and 
hurled abuse at Ms Weir. 

She added: “From nowhere the 
litre bottle o£ vodka came out and 
hit nie on the head. I fell to the floor 
and put my arm up to protect myself 
and I got it across the arm and I 
cowered into the corner. 

“He used the broken bottle on my 
back but at this point, passengers 
pinned him down." 

Ms Weir, who married two 
months ago, was taken to a private 


clinic where she needed seivrJ 
stitches in her back and ami. Stir 
also had a badly bruised face. 

A spokesman for Airtours, which 
lias seen a catalogue of incident) 
involving drunken passengers in • 
recent years, said the passenger ^ 
had not been given alcohol on the 
flight. “This is certainly the wont 
attack we’ve suffered as an airline 
We will ban this man for life and well 
be informing other UK airlines, 

Mr Handy said Ms Weir pn> 

voked him. "She was aggressive so 1 
did her,” he said. He admitted c 
should not have used the bottle. 

Mr Handy was freed on bail by.J 

Spanish judge and was due baefc id i 
court this week. , 

Richard Branson, the chairman® 
Virgin Atlantic, has called no akGJW , 
to operate a global passenger dib» , , 
list against dangerous travellera. w | 
said he planned to create a 8 "® rtn |i 

database with Airtours this weet i; 
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In Brief 

L ABOUR MPs demanded 
more effective, credible, and 
Independent scrutiny of the 
security and intelligence agencies 
as the Commons debated the 
activities of MI5, MI6 and 
GCHQ for the first time. 


D RUG abuse is so prevalent 
among workers that one in 
10, including the over-60s and 
senior executives, are testing 
positive for illicit substances, ac- 
cording to the Forensic Science 
Service. 


T housands of students 

launched the biggest na- 
tional protest against tuition 
fees, amid warnings by their 
lenders that hardship was at 
record levels. 


R ENEGADE loyalist terrorists 
in Belfast admitted they 
murdered a Catholic mail, Brian 
Service, selecting him at random 
and firing five bullets into his 
head and back. Politicians ap- 
pealed for calm amid fears of n 
return to tit-for-tat killings. 


T HE probation service was 
ordered to take action after 
Home Office research revealed 
that five murders and five rapes 
a month were linked to criminals 
under its supervision. 


T HE parents of Matthew 
Enppen, the baby killed fry 
Louise Woodward, have launched 
a multi-million dollar damages 
claim in an effort to Btop her 
l mfl klng money from the case. 


Cleared sex case teacher to sue council 


David Ward 


A TEACHER who was sacked, 
despite being cleared In three 
inquiries of a sex assault against a 
pupil, is to sue a local authority for 
£200,000. 

“I want my reputation back," said 
Lance Dowson, who taught dis- 
turbed and abused children In the 
care of Stockport social services 
until his suspension in 1995. 

The accusation was made by a 16- 
year-old girl, who used drugs. Mr 
Dowson, aged 55, claims he had al- 
most no contact with her, although 
she alleged he made her have sex 
with him. Later she alleged rape. 

Council officials cleared Mr 
Dowson after an internal inquiry. 
The case was later reported to the 
police, who found there was no 


evidence to support the girl’s claims. 

Stockport’s social services de- 
partment then asked for it to be 
examined by the Crown Prosecu- 
tion Service, which found no 
grounds for charges. 

Despite being cleared after in- 
quiries lasting more than a year, Mr 
Dowson was told by the council that 
he could not go back to work. Wea- 
ried by the process and suffering 
depression, Mr Dowson agreed to 
take early retirement In November 
1996. However, an industrial tri- 
bunal later ruled that he had been 
forced to choose between doing a 
deal with the council or haying no' 
income — he had therefore been- 
dismissed, The two sides reached 
an out-of-court settlement. 

Now Mr Dowson Is claiming the 
council made 17 breaches of his 


contract, and is seeking 
He said that despite wot™* ' « 
more than 30 years with 
violence and sexual abuse he Is » 
"totally ruined financially, a* 10 "® 
ally, everything" . . 

Just before Mr Dowson 

to return to work after the jWJg 
Inquiry, lie was told police had 
informed because social set" 
officials feared charges of* “ 
up. Seven weeks after behaj 
tloned and Interviewed, he*“, 
there was no evidence to 
the girl’s claims. , . 

"I feel bb if I am the one wM * , 
been abused ... 1 w 08 nu 

clear account by the co 


THE Conservatives called on 
■ lony Blair to sack Alan Meale, 
rmT! ,wirom,,ent minister, after 
Stations about his business 
to Ik™ If* 8 fasearcher’s pass 


•- r,- . - Jhat . !»». ; , | u PECULATION has started in 

Issued a statertent to i say ^ Uu^ r ?^ t , ah< » utth e next Poet, 
been cleared of Hie ^**1 i following the death of, 

against foe." _ I L- J*gheB. Obituary, pagq 29 


T HE case of three men — 
Michael O’Brien, Ellis 
Sherwood and Darren Hall — 
foiled for Ufe for the murder of a 
Cardiff newsagent more than 
10 years ago has been referred 
hack (o the Court of Appeal. 


IM ATERSTONE’S is to open 
* ■ the largest bookshop in the 
worm wlih a million books stored 
on six miles of shelves at the 
a'tnpson store in central London. 


V Tory line by describing hered- 
uary peers as an anachronism 
■nd setting out his own propos- 
es for a second chamber. 


■ ?^*HER measures to stem 
u , M,e of B Ports fields are 
.. b . c ^H^duced following fears 
j * ? eir aa,e ia hampering the 
ovelopmont of young sports 
re and depriving communities 
or adequate facilities. 


‘Moment of madness’ minister quits 


Michael White 


T HE OUSTED Welsh Secre- 
tary Ron Davies on Monday 
coupled an emotional appeal 
for a more tolerant Rtmosphere in 
public life with a bitter attack on 
irresponsible "media intrusion" into 
his private Ufe since an incident in a 
London park triggered his resigna- 
tion from Tony Blair’s cabinet 
Mr Davies last week admitted a 
“moment of madness" in which he 
agreed to go off "for a meal" with 
three strangers after an encounter 
on Claphain Common. But neither 
Mr Blair nor close poUtlcal allies 
know exactly what happened. 

In a rare personal statement to a 
hushed Commons, the Caerphilly 
MP shed no fresh light on the 
encounter that led to his downfall. 

Mr Davies told MPs he had failed 
to protect his personal safety and 
“became the victim of what was for 
me n frightening and shocking 
crime . . . The process of law will 
now take its course. For dial reason 
i will make no further comment on 
that aspect of the matter." 

But on the question of his own 
sexuality he ambiguously conceded: 
"We are what we arc. We are- all 
different, the products both of our 
genes and our experiences." Some 
Ml’s look lhal as n tacit admission 
■>f bisexuality. 

Mr Davies's equally cryptic ad- 
mission that "in my own childhood I 
learned a hard lesson at a very early 
age — you can't allow powerful 
people to bully the weak or to abuse 
their own power" also puzzled many 
of Ids colleagues. Within minutes of 
his silling down, it emerged that Mr 
Davies was referring to brutal treat- 
ment hy his father. 

MPs were divided by Mr Davies's 
statement to the Commons, some 
sympathising with his complaints 
about media hounding, others 
unimpressed by his lack of candour 
and appeal for victim status. Either 
way Mr Davies is persuaded that he 
has received enough public support 
since the scandal broke — espe- 
cially in Wales — to warrant him 
staying on as an MP and prospeo 
tive Welsh Assembly member. 



Ron Davies, who resigned Iasi week over a 'nocturnal encounter' 


But he will not be its leader. This 
week the Welsh Labour executive 
began moves to pick a new leader, 
probably Alim Michael, who was 
given Mr Davies’s old job as Welsh 
Secretary. 

In his personal statement to MPs. 
granted by the Speaker but very 
rare in the Commons. Mr Davies 
contrasted the flood of letters and 
phone calls with the “stream of 
rubbish" la the media. 

He warned that the hounding of 
people for "one nifotake" may deter 
people from standing for public 
office, and denounced lives being 
"picked over and twisted out of all 
recognition" for public titillalion. 


Such claims could rebound on Mr 
Davies if prosecutions in the case 
confirm unsavoury allegations 
against him. 

Mr Davies's resignation from the 
Cabinet dealt a significant bluw to 
the Government's sq ueaky-clean 
reputation and brought the turbu- 
lent Welsh Secretary’s Cabinet 
career to an end. 

With Mr Davies reluctant to say 
more than to deny it had been a 
"sexual encounter", shocked MPs 
were left to draw their own conclu- 
sions. Few doubted that sex was a 
central factor in the incident in a 
public park known as a gay cruising 
haunt. 


In his only TV interview Mr 
Davies said: “I was robbed, my 
personal effects were stolen, my car 
was stolen. It was an error of judg- 
ment on my part to put myself in a 
position where I could be a victim of 
a crime. I have accepted responsibil- 
ity for that. 1 want to make sure this 
Government carries on with tile 
very high standards that it's set It- 
self.” 

Asked whether he was gay. Mr 
Davies said: "I am not going to get 
involved in any discussion of my pri- 
vate life because I believe individu- 
als have n righL to privacy whether 
they are in public life or whatever." 

He stressed that he had a "very 
long-term, loving, stable relation- 
ship" with his wife Christina, who 
lias been "marvellously supportive". 

Though Mr Davies — who won n 
hard-fought battle with lihodri Mor- 
gan MP to be labour's choice as 
First Secretary — would have quit if 
elected to Uu.* new Welsh Assembly 
next May, it was the first resigna- 
tion from the new Cabinet. 

\\ leaves a vacuum for the Welsh 
Labour parly lu fill, and no clear 
mechanism fur speedily finding a 
new Assembly leader ahead uf next 
May’s elections against the Tories. 
Liberal Democrats and l'laid Cymru. 
Wayne David, leader of labour's 
Mill*-. is a runner. Si is Mr Morgan. 

Mr Michai'l. tile new \\'i-Ish Sec- 
retary. is also expected to stand. 
Such a move would represent a 
huge career change because Mr 
Michael, a lukewarm devoliuionist. 
has so far been determined to pur- 
sue his career at Westminster. 

Meanwhile Labour parly strate- 
gists are braced for the possibility 
that the party will fail to win an over- 
all majority in the Welsh Assembly. 
They believe claims about Mr 
Davies's private life, compounding a 
series of political troubles dogging 
Labour in Wales, could destroy the 
chances of an outright victory. A 
senior party source suggested: "We 
will be the largest party by a mile, 
but it is the difference between that 
and winning an overall majority.” 

Donald Fearon has been charged 
in connection with the robbery that 
led to Mr Davies's resignation. 


Labour signals euro move 


Larry Elliott and David Qow 


T HE Government sent out clear 
signs on Monday that it is 
warming to the idea of British 
membership of the single European 
currency. 

As the Chancellor, Gordon Brown 
and the Trade, and Industry Secre- 
tary Peter Mandelson ratcheted up 
their support , for monetary union, 
government, .sources insisted that 
there had been no shift in policy 
towards fhje euro — but the warmer 
language . prompted an immediate 
claim from the Tories that the die 
had been cast . 

Mn Mandelson to|d the CBI con- 
ference in Birmingham that it was 
“economic lunacy, for the sake of 
Eurosceptic ideology, to margin- 
alise British business on the side- 
lines of what should be, its home . 
market, as official Conservative 
policy on file single currency 
threatens to do. 

"We have made It clear that we 
will join, the single currency, when it 
is in Britain's economic Interests to 
do so.". , 

The Conservative leader, Wiliam 
Hague, said that by making it plain 


that it was a question of “when" 
Britain would join rather than "if, 
the Government had revealed its 
true intentions. 

Gerhard Schrader, Germany's 
new Chancellor, also speaking at 
the conference, expressed optimism 
that Labour would sign up for the 
euro soon when he used his first big 
speech abroad to welcome the UK 
Chancellor's timetable for the aboli- 
tion of the pound. 1 

Mr Brown meanwhile kept to the 
agreed government line on the sin- 
gle currency when he. said that his 
outline changeover plan, due in Jan- 
uary, would set out the practical 
steps which would be needed "if the 
UK were to join the euro". , 

Mr SchrOder said: "We hope from 
the depths of our heart, that the UK 
will soon join. 1 explicitly welcome 
Gordon Brown's declaration about 
drawing up a schedule for the UK's 
entry into monetary union.” 

The German chancellor, fresh 
from talks in Downing Street with 
the Prime Minister, praiaed Tony 
Blair's "clever and astute policy to- 
wards Europe" and stressed that 
Bonn and London were following 
similar policies. 


Anger over Mandelson memo 


Janlne Gibson 


T HE BBC this week defended Us 
one-sentence internal memoran- 
dum banning, reference to the 
private Ufe of Peter Mandelson, 
Trade, and Industry Secretary, 
which has prompted claims of cen- 
sorship, Inconsistency and bias. 

Released late last week, the 
memo from Ann Sloman, policy 
executive, read: “Please will all 
programmes note that under no 
circumstances whatsoever should 
the allegation about the private life 
of Peter Mandelson be repeated or 
referred to on any broadcast." 

Mr Mandelson’s sexuality be- 
came an issue last week when the 
Times columnist Matthew Parris 
named him on BBC2’s Newsnight 
as one of two gay members of the 
Cabinet. -Mr Parriu, a former MP, 
came out as gay after his term in 
Parliament. • . ■ , 

A spokeswoman said; "The BBC's 
guidelines say we ■ do not report 
speculation about the private lives of 
public figures unless there is a 
wider Issue of public concern," 

The memo has been attacked by 
politicians, presenters and produo 


ers. Guests and employees have 
alluded to censorship. 

Mr Mandelson joined the contro- 
versy, accusing the BBC of “a blun- ; 
der". He said that it had provided 
the Tories with an opportunity to 
mount an attack. i 

Although Mr Mandelson has not 
complained to the BBC, a source 
said: “The BBC has clear guidelines 
and there was no need to mention 
individuals in the memo. The BBC 
needs to be more professional." 

Several programmes were af- 
fected by the edict. Jonathon Dirn- 
bleby. host of Any Questions, and 
his guest Mo Mowlam, Northern 
Ireland Secretary, have told of their 
incredulity when briefed on the 
memo. Ms Mowlam called it a “seri- 
ous error on behalf of the BBC”. 

A spokesman for Mr Mandelson 
9nld: “It has been commented on in 
the preaB many times before. I don’t 
think this pis particularly remark- 
able." 

One MP said it should be up to 
MPs to decide whether to speak 
about their sexuality. This was a 
very tired and overdone outing feo 
tic. It was hot exnctly pioneering 
and brave. It was unnecessary." 
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Pinochet given ‘sovereign immunity’ 


Jamie Wilson 


G ENERAL Augusto Pinochet 
could be free to return 
home to Chile this week if 
the House of Lords upholds a High 
Court ruling that the former dicta- 
tor was entitled to “sovereign immit- 
nily* and could not be prosecuted 
for crimes carried out while lie was 
head of slate of Chile. 

Tlie Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Bingham, said in his ruling that 
nothing invalidated the principle 
“that one sovereign slate will noi 
impede another in relation to its 
sovereign acts. “The applicant 
I Pinochet | is entitled to immunity 
as a former sovereign from the 
criminal and civil process of (lie 
English courts." 

hollowing the ruling the general 
was granted legal costs, estimated 
aL up to £350,000. from public funds. 


The general was later granted 
bail on the condition that he remains 
under police guard at the psychiatric 
hospital in north London where he 
has moved from the London Clinic. 

The decision means that the 
former Chilean ruler, who is 
accused of ordering the deaths of 
more than 4,000 people, is no longer 
in custody. Although his circum- 
stances in effect remain unchanged, 
the granting of bail hns made it eas- 
ier for his family and supporters to 
visit him. 

Bail was agreed as the Spanish 
magistrate who ordered General 
Pinochet's arrest declared he would 
press ahead with his attempt to 
have him extradited and tried after 
the Spanish National Court upheld 
his right to bring charges. 

The ruling in Madrid will be 
rendered meaningless, however, 
unless the House of Lords over- 


turns the High Court ruling, 

In Madrid the panel of 11 judges 
dismissed an attempt by state prose- 
cutor to quash Baltasar Garzdn’s 
investigation Into the fate of 
Spaniards caught up In anti-left 
purges in Argentina and Chile 
during the 1970s and early 1980s, 
Amnesty International called last 
week’s High Court decision “out of 
step with the spirit of existing inter- 
national law". 

A spokeswoman for The Medical 
Foundation for the Care of Victims 
of Torture, said: “Does this mean 
that men like Saddam Hussein and 
Slobodan Milosevic are safe to swan 
around the globe in the knowledge 
that legally they are untouchable? 
The High Court has made England 
a safe haven for dictators and 
former dictators acting in their 
official capacity as heads of state." 
Outside the London Clinic, there 


was shocked silence when the re- 
sult was announced; some demon- 
strators who claimed their lives had 
been wrecked by the dictator were 
reduced to tears. 

Sergio Lagos, aged 65, who said 
his two sons had been killed under 
the dictator’s rule, pulled up his 
shirt to reveal his own scars. 'This 
is a terrible injustice," he said. 

The general's wife and daughter 
were greeted with jeers and cries of 
"Killer" from protesters when they 
arrived at the hospital shortly be- 
fore the verdict was announced. 

The general was moved to the 
Grnvelands Priory hospital in 
Southgate, north London after last 
week's ruling. A Chilean airforce jet 
is waiting at RAF Brize Norton to 
lake him home if the Law Lords find 
in his favour. 

The High Court ruling split 
Chile, which has become polarised 


Terribly sorry, old chaps 


by pro- and anti-Pinocliet protat, 

1 Has riding gives us tremradom 
salisfaclion, said Pablo Lonvueln 
president of the rigluwing [ndepen 
(lent Democratic Union pur* 
niiere is no court abroad that can 
submit Chileans to judgment for 
crimes committed in our country* 
Leilwing parlies vowed to ctu- 
dime pursuing Gen Pinochet. There 
are more than a dozen lawsuits 
against him pending action in Chile 
The president of the Communist 
parly, Gladys Marin, said the arrest, 
though quashed, remained a tri- 
umph. Pinochet lias been accused 
and judged in the international com- 
niimity as responsible for crimes 
against humanity. ” 

In Paris meanwhile n French 
stale prosecutor opened a judicial 
investigation into Gen Pinochet on 
suspicion of kidnapping and tenure 
involving at least five France 
Chilean families. 

Comment, page 13 
Washington Post, page 18 
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Jenkins PR plan redraws political map 


Michael White 


POLITICAL SKETCH 

Simon Hoggart 


T HE news about the Welsh Sec- 
retary Ron Davies seal a jolt of 
electricity coursing through the 
Commons. Such events always do. 
There are three stages. 

First, people come up to you nml 
mutter that they had their suspi- 
cions all along: what d’you mean, 
didn't you know? Next they say 
what a Iragedy it is. that a decent 
man should be brought down by a 
single error of judgment. Then they 
start telling the jokes. 

(The Prime Minister might not 
have been terribly sorry to lose Mr 
Davies, even under these regret- 
table circumstances. Years ago Mr 
Blair was discussing devolution 
with colleagues, and thinking aloud 
that it could lead to an independent 
Wales. “You wouldn’t need Ron 
Davies in the Cabinet, Tony," some- 
one said, and apparently a beatific 
smile spread across the features of 
the then leader of the opposition.) 

You can understand why they 
love an issue tike this. It is some- 
thing they can grasp. Unlike unem- 
ployment, crime or education, the 
story isn’t elusive and intractable. 

Last week the House considered 
foreign affairs. Sudan, Sierra Leone, 
Nigeria, Libya, the Middle East — 
there's not an awful lot they can do 
about any of those either. Bombs 
rain on southern Sudan, peasants' 
arms are sliced off in Sierra Leone, 
buses explode in Israel, and the 
House of Commons has slightly 
more influence Ilian the Lngting 
which governs (he Faroe Islands. 


Then the Tories made another 
effort to nail the Government over 
Hie Pinochet affair. Robin Cook’s line 
was that the law must take its course, 
and that it would be disgraceful for 
any minister to intervene. 

They could have pointed out that 
Mr Cook hnd given the general VIP 
treatment at London airport. But 
they didn’t. They never do. Big girls' 
blouses, all of them. 

_ Tory MPs have also been exer- 
cised by the wny that an “apology" 
for the Falklands war in the Sun, 
apparently written by President 
Carlos Menem, had in fact been pre- 
pared by Alastair Campbell, the 
Prime Minister's press secretary. 

_ It is a bizarre form of virtual 
diplomacy in which foreign eis over 
whom we have no control say 
precisely what we want them to say, 
because we say it on their behalf. 

From “Senator" Pinochet of 
Chile: Throughout Chile the name 
of Tony Blair is held in the highest 
possible esteem. From shepherds 
on snow-clad Andean peaks to fish- 
ermen in Tierra del Fuego, all sing 
his praises. He has made me very 
sorry for the wicked things I did, 
and I wish to apologise to him and 
to all my countless victims. 

From Boris Yeltsin: When the 
name of Tony Blair is mentioned, it 
has been noticed that people levitate 
and an unearthly glow shines from 
their heads. This autumn he passed 
over Russia on the way to China, 
and the land below the flight path 
was carpeted with spring flowers. 
So I am really, really sorry about the 
Crimean War. 

From Adolf Hitler If only Tony 
Blair hnd been there in 1940 . . . 
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Rich nations give less to poor 


I A 1 P froni world 'u 
r\ richest countries to the poor- 
' est hus slumped to its lowest 
level, writes Charlotte Denny. 

Lust year, Che 21 richest 
nations gave $47.5 billion com- 
pared with $55.4 billion the 
previous year, a drop of 7.1 per 
f rent in real terms. As n percenl- 
age of rich conn trie s’ output, aid 
. Iihs fallen to 0.25 per cent, the 
. lowest proportion on record, at- 
I cording to the charity Action Aid. 

, The official UN target for aid ia 
0.7 per cen l of a com i<ry*s ou tpuf. 

| lint only four members of the 
Organisation fur Economic Co- 


operation and .Development — 
Denmark, Norway, the 
Netherlands and Sweden — 
achieve this goal. Britain is the 
fifth largest donor in money 
terms, giving out $5.7 billion 
last year, up by $285 million in 
cash terms hut a decline of 
2.2 per cent in real terms. As a 
proportion of national income, 
Britain gives just 0.26 per cent 
Action Aid praised Inter- 
nationa] Development Secretary 
Clare Short for “the first compre- 
hensive government statement on 
development co-operation in 
22 years’*. 


Police lose blanket immunity over negligenc© 


Clare Dyer 


T 


HE European Court of Human 
. Rights last week opened the way 
for compensation claims against the 
police for failing to act on threats of 
violence. 

British law, which gives the 
police blanket immunity from legal 
action in such cases, breaches liic 
European Convention on Human 
Rights, the Strasbourg court ruled. 

It awarded £10,000 each to 
Mulkiye Osman, age d 50, from 
London, and her son All met, aged 
26. Ten years ago Ahmet Osman 
was seriously injured and his rather 
Ali killed by a teacher who became 
obsessed with him and who had 
threatened officers from the 
education authority that he would 
"do a Hungerford". 

Lawyers predicted (hat British 
courts would act on the ruling 
without the need for the Govern- 
ment to pass legislation. It will not 
open Hie floodgates generally to i 
claims of negligence over crime, but I 


will allow individuals subjected to 
known threats to sue over 
insufficient action being taken. 

Ben Einmerson, the family’s 
barrister, said: “This ruling does not 
mean that the police will have to pay 
compensation every time they fail to 
prevent a burglary. It does mean 
that when the police are aware of a 
real threat to life or limb, they are 
under a legal duty to protect that 
individual.'’ 

The Osmans’ solicitor, Louise 
Christian, said the ruling would be 
particularly important for people 
subjected to racial attacks. " 

Ahmet Osman was a pupil at 
Homerlon House school, Hackney, 
in 1987 when a teacher, Paul Paget- 
Lewis, formed a “disturbing attach- 
ment" to him, the Strasbourg court 
said. He took photographs of the 
boy, followed him home and 
changed his name to Paid Ahmet 
Yildirim Osman. ■ 

The school head spoke to police: 
A psychiatrist concluded ‘Paget- 
Lewis was not mentally ill but i 


should be transferred. He was sus- 
pended pending investigation. 

The Osmans complained to polk e 
about attacks on their property: 
paraffin and dog excrement were 
placed on their doorstep, a bn« 
was thrown through a window, m 
their car tyres were slashed and the 
windscreen smashed. 

In March 1988 Paget-Lewis drew 
to the Osmans’ home, sh ot 
killed Ali Osman and wound™, 
Ahmet Osman. He also shot and 
injured the deputy head and klllcn 
his son. He pleaded guilty P 
manslaughter on the grounds oi 
diminished responsibility aud was 
detained in a secure rnental hospital- 

When die Osmarts tried to sue. 
the Appeal Court held that a Loro 
ruling against a claim by the motiic 
of the last victim of the Yorksluro 
Ripper, Peter Sutcliffe, barred the 
case from going ahead, . ■ • 

Last week the Strasbourg cou J- 
said the Appeal Court had p# 
wrong. A blanket •Immunity was ^ 
unjustifiable restriction. 


T ONY BLAIR’S Cabinet last 
week buried its differences 
over Lord Jenkins's blueprint 
for electoral reform and appealed 
instead for a serious — and pro- 
tracted — public debate over the 
most radical shake-up of Westmin- 
ster's voting system for more than a 
century. 

The proposals would empuwer 
ordinary voters, not the politicians, 
lord Jenkins insisted. The reform 
would “give voters more choice, be 
more democratic in the constituen- 
cies and lead to a fnirer result 
nationally," he declared. The pack- 
age would take up to eight years to 
implcmnit. 

•Hie leader or the Liberal 
nemucrals, Paddy Ashdown, led 
the pro-reform forces in enthusiasti- 
cally welcoming the report's elnbi>- 
rate compromise — known as “AV 
Top-Up" — as William Hague de- 
nounced it as “a complicated and 
confused" irrelevance. The Cabi- 
net’s low-key response was de- 
signed to keep die peace in Labour's 
divided ranks. 

it will also keep Mr Blair's refer- 
endum options open, possibly until 
after the next election. Though 
Lnlxmr lias introduced different 
forms nf proportional representa- 
tion (Pit) for Euro-elections and 
devolution, Mr Blair litis previously 
declared himself "unpersuaded" by 
the reformers' case for changing 
the wny MPs are elected to the 
Commons. 

Last week lie “warmly welcomed" 
the report, but was non-committal 
ns to whether he will eventually 
campaign in its favour, despite the 
likely opposition of many, if not 
most, nf his Cabinet colleagues. 
They have all promised not to be- 
come "standard-bearers" for either 
camp. 

"Weve got to manage this 
process and manage it well," Mr 
Blair told the Cabinet during a 20- 
minute discussion of the report, de- 
scribed as "more positive” than 
expected, That may be mood music, 
hut Mr Blair does not wish to jeo- 
P^ulse a valued political alliance 
with Mr Ashdown, aides stressed. 

•he Liberal Democrat leader was 
equally sensitive to the Prime Min- 
isters tactical dilemmas. "The com- 
jutmem to a referendum is there. 
Ve expect it to be honoured. But it 
as never our intention absolutely 
o close an option. That is not practi- 
at Politics," Mr Ashdown said. That 
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constituenotea reduced to 
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effectively means he would prefer a 
referendum delayed to one lo9t. So 
would Mr Blair. 

New assemblies in Scotland and 
Wales, to be elected by new voting 
systems, and reforms to the Lords 
had to be given time to settle down 
and be assessed. Mr Ashdown said. 

He added that a referendum in 
the last year of this Parliament was 
probably "about right" and gave his 
strongest endorsement yet to the 
idea of a "Democracy Day" double 
poll on electoral and Lords reform. 

Lord Jenkins’s proposals would 
sec 80 to 85 per cent of MPs still 
directly elected on a constituency 
basis, albeit with voters ranking can- 
didates in order of preference to en- 


sure that each elected MP enjoyed 
more than 50 iiercent local support. 

But the most significant change 
to Britain's ancient voting habits lies 
in the. "TopiUp" . element Between 
100 and 120 MPs would be picked 
from 80 local lists, allocated to en- 
sure that each party's total number 
of MPs more accurately reflected 
the total voles cast. 

If the Jenkins system had been in 
place in May 1997 Ubour's huge 
Commons majority of 179 would 
have been cut to 77 and the number 
of Labour MPs cut from 419 to 368 
— as they are all too aware. The 
Tories would have gained three 
seats, making 168. while Liberal 
Democrat ranks would have swelled 


from 4fi to 89. MPs were due to 
debate the report this week. 

In personally drafting the 90-page 
report the 77-year-old former 
Labour chancellor and Social Demo- 
cratic leader was making what 
amounted to his final bid to "break 
the mould" of British politics by em- 
powering the moderate centre and 
curbing landslide swings to left or 
right. Lord Jenkins, whose hybrid 
solution has been crafted to assuage 
traditionalist fears about weak gov- 
ernment and MPs' weakened con- 
stituency lies, insisted his recipe 
would "mostly deliver majority 
governments”. 
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When the truth 
is not enough 

O THE dond, wrote Voltaire, we owe only truth. 

■ In cold reason hia view can hardly be faulted 
But to their family and friends, especially when 
their loved ones died at another’s hand, somethin* 
more is required if the pain of logs is to be healed! 
Justice? Compensation? Reconciliation? Whether 
the issue is the Chile of Augusto Pinochet or the 
apartheid regime of South Africa, the opportunity 
to answer the questions posed hy political crimes 
while memories are fresh Is a novel phenomenon. 

In its monumental report after two -arul -a -half 
years work, Archbishop Desmond Tutu’s commis- 
sion in South Africa has clearly found it easier to 
deal with the first part of the “TVuth and what?” 
question. Even the recounting of truth is n process 
of selectivity. By trying to be comprehensive .the 
archbishop has nllcnntcd many South Africans. 

P ? ationttl Congress is particularly 
aggri^ed at being accused of gross human rights 
violations, but its reaction is unworthy. The com- 
mission has made it clear tlint Its struggle against 
apartheid was justified, including the use of armed 
force, Tnere is no suggestion of equivalence be- 
tween the evils of a system that was a crime against 
Immunity and the abuses, however serious and in- 
cluding murder, which ANC members committed 
I a„„?u e S’ , *5® commission's denunciation of 
apartheid is fuller than expected, far outweighing 
I the space given to ANC wrongs. Virtually every 
facet of white society under apartheid is flayed, 
from tiie churches to the media to die medical pro- 
fession. This is ground-breaking material, which 
explodes the myth that apartheid was a construct 
of the Afrikaner- dominated National Party that 
knghsh-sp calling South Africans found distasteful 
Many Enghsh-s, makers, as well us n fair number of 
Afrikaners, opposed apartheid mid wore jailed or 


killed, but the commission is rigid to point out how 
every part of the white establishment had a hand 
in maintaining the syatem. Even the judiciary la 
not spared The occasional caaes vtlien judges 
threw out government caaes and acquitted political 
defendants were rare In comparison with the day- 
to-day collaboration of lawyers with apartheid. The 
commission argues that if more judges had taken a 
stand the government might have had to bypass 
the courts altogether and thereby expose the de- 
generacy of its policies more devastating^'. 

In terms of justice hi the sense of bringing the 
guilty to court and punishment the exercise has 
been less effective. Indeed, it lias often worked in 
contradiction to it by allowing villains to ask for 
amnesty. But the very process of rejecting amnesty 
has allowed the vHrtimo nf onowu:^ . 
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True democrats know 
when it’s time to go 


Peter Preston 


, I y v ~ i * ejecting amnesn 

has allowed the victims of apartheid and the rela- 
tives of the murdered to expose guilty men to the 
glare of publicity. The exposure of truth is also a 
form of justice in the court of public opinion, even 
if Itdoes not lead to conviction and sentence. 

pie commission also breaks new ground by its 
calls for compensation, particularly from the busi- 
ness community and the wealthy. This would not 
be as comprehensive as the reparations demanded 
from the German state that succeeded the Nazis 
but more on die lines of the awards being made in 
Australia, Canada and the United States for the 
suppressmn of indigenous peoples. But it is right 
that the beneficiaries of apartheid should nay 
something back. Much of the tension in the “new” 
South Amca, including the resentment underlying 
pprt .of the crime wave, arises from the almost total 
failure of most whites to accept any need for re- 
dress. It also explains why the ANC feels so of- 
fended by tiie commission’s decision to ask the 
liberation movement for yet more Clmstinn contri- 
tion while the beneficiaries of South Africa's 
grotesque apartheid-era inequalities carry on al- 
most unchanged. The simple — and usunliv dis- 
honest - pk-a that “We didn’t know” does not 
remove the need to make amends once the truth is 
made known. 


Jenkins offers a 
vote that counts 

report of the Jenkins Commission on the 
■ Voting SyBtem was hound to be a treasure trove 
of electoral data and political arcana, and it did not 
disappoint. The familiar alphabet-soup of voting re- 
form i was all there — from STV to AMS, AV to FPTP 
along with the much-loved invocations of the 
Germ mi model, the New Zealand precedent and 
t he israeli threshold. For those who have spent « 
lifetime burrowing away in the undergrowth of pro- 
portional representation, last week offered a lone- 
dreamed-of moment in the sun. But for the rest of 
the nation, too — including those who, as Roy 
Jenkins admits, htrre shown “no surging popular 
agitation for change — the report is of enormous 
significance. It lays out a potential solution to a 
problem that has dogged British democracy .from 
its earliest days. It offere a way for Britona to organ- 
ise society better and rule themselves more fairly. 

In prase that betrays the author's dual life as an 
historian and biographer. Lord Jenkins has con- 
structed an impressive argument. First, he sets 
out the well-known drawbacks of the present sys- 
tem, from the disproportionate emphasis It places 
on 150 or so marginal seats to its knack for ignor- 
ing voters who do not back winners, hem its 
frequent creation of “landslide" governments with 
less than 50 per cent of popular support to its 
unfair squeeze of third parties. Against that back- 
drop, nnd after addressing all the rival options, tiie 
rive wise heads of the commission propose a 
nibied system — one that would select con- 
stituency MPa through an alternative vote and then 
toil up that number with more MPs. selected by n 
formula reflecting die balnncc of votes cast in a 
county-sized or city-wide area. 

It sounds complicated - and that could be one 
of die biggest obstacles in its way — but this new 
method might well fix the key problems of flrat- 
past-the-post and alloy some of the fears that have 
traditionally put voters off PR. Under the new 
method every MP will be able to claim tiie 
of a majority of voters: not all of them will hove 
chosen the winner as a first preference, but tlley 
will at least have endorsed the candidate as a sec- 
ood, or occasionally third, choice. Thafs an improve- 
Xr ™ M^ y8tom rf PtoraUfes Britain nowhas, 
can get elected against the explicit 
*°,f “ «nt of his or hefconstituents 

Suddenly there will be no such thing as avrasted 


vote: even if a voter's first choice wos a fringe can- 
dictate, his or her other choices may well find their 
way to Westminster. Labour voters in rural heart- 
lands, or Tory voters in the Inner city, will no 
longer be pushed aside. Politicians will have to 
court peopte beyond their traditional base, for 
their fate may hinge on the second preferences of 
votera they once Ignored. In a Jenkins world there 
will be no deserts'' — the Tory-free zone of 1 990s 
Scotland^ or the 1980s Labour-free zone of the 
English South — because parties with a small but 
significant share of the vote will have a place. The 
LjbenU Democrats will finally have bench-space in 
Westminster that more accurately reflects their 
popularity in the country. 

And yet these improvements will not mean sacri- 
fidng all that defenders of the current system cher- 
8dl1 conle from somewhere 
- ttey trill stall represent specific geographic areas, 
whether the current constituencies or the proposed 
Tbp-Up counties. Nor will party bosses be handed a 
new source of patronage. The commiasion's prefer- 
ence for open, rather than closed, lists for the Ton- 
Up members means voters will not surrender to 
fK P ir*, Ch ^ ai * 1111111 10 okoose who represents 
them. Jenkins also mnkes a good case that coali- 
~ ™ ch revU «l by the FPTP crowd - are not 
tlint much more likely under the new method. 

!l eal v ,lon8 ' of coulse - Tke complexity 
oflhe Alternative Vote system may deter many voters 
no matter new much “neutral education” they re- 
cetve. Only experience of the system In action will 
really change that. Stronger Is the complaint that no 
S™, ° “"l Hou “ »f Commons makes sense 
nn .,1 adeclsion ls token about what to do with 
Britain s second chnmber — and the rest of the gov- 
ernment machinery. Devolution and the Bill of Rights 
are changing everything, yet Britain still lacks a co- 
herent sense of how tiie whole knits together. Many 
progressive folk ntsy feel wary of this Incremental, 
patchwork, terribly British approach — demanding 
a oomplete vision of our constitution which could bo 
either endorsed or rejected in a referendum. 

PR advocates will oppose that. They prefer to 
seize the opportunity to do something than wait to 
do everything. They may be right. For the moment, 
it all depends on the Prime Minister. Will lie im- 
plcment Jenkins? He welcomed the report with 
more than neutral warmth, though with little ur- 
gency. Action will probably be delayed into the next 
parliament Meantime there should be a loud en- 
gaged debate on what is now a concrete proposal. 
We we icome it, and believe the burden is now on' 
traditionalists to prove why this change will not Im- 
prove British politics — and Its national life. 


I T IS the oldest, deepest cause of 
wounded pride and political crisis 
— arising every year, perhaps 
every month, to bring the mighty to 
their knees. But because it is so 
common, its motivation so banal, we 
seldom write of it alone as the 
reason why great men go bump 
overnight. Let us call it the Lear 
Syndrome, and let's find a cure. 

Did you see the look on Helmut 
Kohl’s face last week as Die Bundes- 
tag elected his successor? Set, dour, 
sunken: lie even seemed a smaller 
man as the power passed from him. 

I watched his departure — by hap- 
penstance — on television in Kuala 
Lumpur, where another dominant, 
but ageing leader was beginning to 
feel the winds of change whistling 
round- his ankles. The Lear Syn- 
drome never rests. Mahathir Moha- 
mad has been prime minister of 
Malaysia for 17 years now and. 
though trimmer than Helmul, with 
thicker, darker hair, is actually five 
years older, ploughing into his mid- 
dle 70s. He attacks the Western 
press incessantly, which clues not 
make him Ixrsl beloved nf tiie West- 
ern press. 

In goud limes that may m>i 
matter much. Mahathir's Malaysia 
knows a lot abuut good limes and 
tiie soaring growth rates that have 
built cities of skyscrapers as well as 
gross per capita income. It has only 
recently learned that the good limes 
do not roll for ever, and that all men 
“ even Prime ministers making 
long speeches — are mortal too. 
And. of course, there’s the distress- 
ing matter of his erstwhile deputy 
and putative successor, Anwar 
Ibrahim, whose trial on an ever es- 
calating list of sex and corruption 
charges started this week. 

I don’t propose here to get into 
any of that murky stuff. Tiie trial 
will stretch over many months. It's 
public, with teams of outside ob- 
servers, and billed as an open test of 
Malaysian justice. Very well. We 
saw Anwar’s black eye. inflicted In 
custody: now we shall see what hap- 
pens next But it is a symptom, not a 
cause, of the Lear Syndrome. There 
have been some nasty riotings, and 
the streets of Kuala Lumpur were, 
thick with police and gun-toting 
troops last weekend. 

None of these events means that 
Malaysia is suddenly a society hov- 
ering on the brink of chaos. It is noL 
None of them means that the eco- 
nomic ^ miracle the prime minister 
built with his "Asian way" is about to 
come crashing down. It is not. 
There are tolerable hopes of modest 
recovery next yew. What they do 
signal, however, in the mind of 
thoughtful Malaysians, is that a nat- 
ural cycle may be coming to an end. 

The allegations against Anwar, 
for instance, aren’t new. They have 
been popping up in police circles for 
years. But Mahathir doesn't seem to 
have picked them up or, if lie did, to 
have given them credence. Only last 
year, resting for two months after a 
heart bypass, he let Anwar run the 
shop. Who does that remind you of? 

Not Tony Blair. More the last days 
of Macmillan complaining that “no- 
body told him anything" about the 
Profumo d^bficle. The guilt or inno- 
cence of Anwar is not material. The 
sense of surprise at the story In its 
uncortteated development very defi- 


nite y is. It sends a signal easily 
i-eacl. Worse, because there is nw 
no obvious successor, it seems to 
portend more years of tilings m 
going on as usual. 

Mahathir doesn't deserve to go 
out on such a low note when, even- 
tually. it sounds for him. His energj 
has been legendary, his drive and 
determination exemplary. He hm 
been autocratic, to be sure, building 
a parliamentary hegemony that 
looks — through the prism of stale 
TV and a superficially fawning press 
— to lie beyond easy challenge. But 
he inherited a new country when* 
tiie blood of ethnic violence flowed 
luo readily, and he has bound tliosr 
wounds tight. History ought to treat 
him kindly. He had strength when it 
was needed. 

But history is dictated by wliat 
happens at the close, and that is the j 
question now. Is today's Malaysin a 
imtinvr society after a decade and u I 
litilf of growth, pj osperity anil edu- . 
calkin? Is it ready for the next, more I 
0 |xii phase nf development? I foes it | 
want ;i democracy llutl otters thr 
in-nsjnvl »f change nnd a pn**. 
w hich mu reflect that? Is it a child 1 
that lias put away childish tilings? 

Hie Lear Syndrome can he m ap ' 
siilaifil in four ordinary little word* ' 
'Uni'- for si change, lime hH* a 
change from the strideiicies of Mar- 
gruel Thatcher, 'lime fur n change 
from the brutal an I nancy of her old 
male. General Augusta Pinochet 
Time for the big mail in Bonn ti> : 
]>ack his bags nnd not go to Berlin. ; 
Time for Boris Yeltsin to stop being 1 
n gasping parody of his former sell. ! 
Time for Suharto to go, go. go. I 

O NE CAN see why military die- 1 
lalors hang on loo long. They 
tend to fly with lipped para- 
chutes. But elected politicians are 
different, nnd the frequent tragedy 
is that Lhe more formidable they 
are, tiie slower they are at recognis- 
ing that success involves managed 
transition, a lime to pass tiie baton. 

Be Gaulle didn't recognise die 
nines and paid in humiliation. 
Churchill derided his memory in his 
Iasi hurrah. Blair says that 10 years 
are enough — but what will he say 
eight years from now? There is an 
answer, but it is one.that the elective 
dictatorship of Britain never talks 
about -— term limits. 

The United States has them. No 
more Clinton any which way two 
years this week. Americans would 
like to extend them to get rid of the 
ancient dealers of Senate influence. 
New powers, like the PliiUppB} e3 ' 
have them and use them briflWfc 
Whom do we want to put in the 
House of Reformed Lords? We floun- 
der for a formula, but why not elect 
from a "Senate" list of MPs who have 
spent more than 20 years in the 
Commons and ministers who law 
than 10 years in Cabh) cl 


spent Italic uwu xu 

— tiiat is, fi-om the legions of 
older and wiser, the truly Senatorial. 
Make the Commons younger and 
fresher. Set a term at the top- 
Hie Lear Syndrome is an afUlCL 
don. It turns the gift of legacy into on 
agony of hanging oh. It is the enemy 
of continuity and the lago o* ae ^ 
delusion. Time to go. A suitable 
for global treatment By chance > 
may be charmed to know, the 
of Malaysia is elected by nis 
Sultans for a set five years, a sing ■ 
transferable monarchy. Now th* 
what I call a system 


COMMENT 13 


Repent now, while you can 


lift- 

f 


Ariel Dorfman, the 

Chilean writer, makes a 
personal plea to Pinochet 

B ELIEVE ME, General: your 
detention in London is the 
best thing that could have 
happened to you. I understand that 
it can’t be pleasant to be arrested 
without warning, not to be able to 
amble along the streets of Chelsea 
whenever you feci like it, not to 
know what future awaits you. Just 
ask the many Chileans who, when 
your men came for them in the mid- 
dle of tiie night, were not exactly 
lodged In five-star London clinics. 

But if you’re scared, and you feel 
alone, and you think you’ve been 
stabbed in the back, perhaps you 
should consider (hat destiny may 
have offered you at the very end of 
your life a providential chance to 
save your soul. You have, for the last 
25 years, been living an illusion, 
constructing a sham version of 
yourself, obsessively justifying it. 
taking innocence since the 1973 
nnip. in fact since llu- death uf 
Salvador Alleiide, the president who 
named yon commander-in-chief and 
whom you betrayed. 

licit tirsl net uf treachery was 
followed by others, an i ne vital >fo 
avalanche uf betrayals, because the 
first great crime always mvh. to he 
covered up with ni.»re crimes I lictu- 
i<»rs aspire to total power in order to 
t * , ck refuge from the demons they 
juve unchained. As a way of silenc- 
ing their ghosts, they demand In be 
surrounded by a rampart of flatter- 
ing mirrors and genuflecting coun- 
sellors that assure tiie tyrant that 
yes, you are the most beautiful uf 
them all, the best, Hie one who 
knows more. And you ended up 
believing them. General. 

You defended yourself from what 
you had done, what you were doing, 
with the isolating walls of your sup- 
posed invulnerability, the conviction 
that nobody would ever hold you ac- 
countable, that there was one law 
for you and a different law for your 
compatriots. And when Chileans re- 
jected you In a plebiscite in 1988 and 
forced you to leave the presidency 
in 1990, you were able, with an un- 
canny instinct, to trap the whole 
country in a transition to democracy 
where you would never have to an- 
swer for not even one of your deeds 
or your words, a transition where 
you were the only one who was re- 
ally free to say and do what you 
wanted whenever you wanted to. 

We couldn’t, given the terms of 
he transaction we agreed to under 
" e shadow of your gun, express 
true emotions, fearful that if you 
1 Kln \ Nke our latest move you 
would just up and kick the table on 
winch the game was being played, 
, eaten the player who had dared 
to trump your card. We got our 
democracy back. General, but you 
l v° '"tats of how far and deep 
"J democracy could go. 

And then you confused your coun- 
J7 with the world. You thought you 
wind u^vel to England, a nation that 
symbolised civility and civiliaation to 
you- You thought that the English 
ould respect the rules and com- 
P“ ct ? of Chile, would be as sub- 
servient as Chile. 

It is doubly sweet to think that 
it ^ en8J1 " re{ I yourself, General, that 
l S sara ^ arrogance with 
25 you Sovemed that ended up 
-SS y . ou » befuddling your sense 
ihi? aHty ’ lulUn 8 you into tiie fantasy 
1 you could always impose your 
upon everybody else, fosulatlng 


yourself as a guarantee that you 
would never have to look at the 
nearby pain you had caused others. 

Thafs why this detention, no mat- 
ter how temporary, is so heRldiy for 
you. Also for our country, of course, 
because It forces all Chileans to look 
at each other face to face, it tests our 
democracy, its real strength, its pos- 
sible precariousness. It finally com- 
pels us to confront the need to 
resolve this complex, ambiguous and 
eternal transition that you have re- 
stricted and cramped with your over- 
whelming, omnipresent shadow. 

I want you to know, General, that 
I don’t believe in the death penalty. 
Wliat I do believe in Is human re- 
demption. Even yours, General Au- 


gusta Pinochet. That is why, for the 
past 25 years, I've wanted so much 
for this to come to pass: that at least 
once before your death your blue 
eyes wouid have to look at the black 
and clear eyes of the women whose 
sons and husbands and fathers and 
brothers you kidnapped and dis- 
appeared. 

I wanted them to have the oppor- 
tunity to tell you how their lives were 
fractured and ravaged by an order 
you gave or an order you never 
blocked. I have asked myself wliat 
would happen if you were required 
to listen tlay after day to the number- 
less stories of your victims, if you 
bad to recognise their existence. 

You believe in God. General, and 


therefore might be able to decipher 
what your wise and compassionate 
and severe Lord has sent you as 
your life draws to a close: the 
chance to repent To penetrate in 
the fierce circle of your crimes and 
ask forgiveness and tell us where 
our dead lie buried. Personally, as 
far as I’m concerned, that would be 
enough. It would be punishment 
enough. And think of what a great 
contribution to die country you say 
you love: you could help our shared 
motherland take one more step in 
the arduous, tentative task of recon- 
ciliation, which is only possible if 
tiie terrible truth of whnt has been 
done to us Ls revealed and acknow- 
ledged, if you |Kirtid|)aio in this 
bruising search for that truth with- 
out lying to us or yourself. 

Remember wliat history nnd reli- 
gion and also literature teach us: the 


best thing that can happen to a crim- 
inal is to be captured, because in his 
solitary cell, without the habitual de- 
fences with which he has hidden his 
past from himself, at times the mira- 
cle of a minute window opens inside 
the prisoner's heart, a window that 
might lead to self-awareness and 
redemption. 

No, T really don't believe that now 
that your body has been captured 
for a brief span, you will use the oc- 
casion to find the spiritual path to 
act like a genuinely bee man, some- 
one who can forswear his fear anti 
comprehend tiie enigma of his life, 
can suddenly see himself as the im- 
mense majority of humanity sees 
him. can understand why we waul 
to exorcise him. Exorcise you and 
so many other rlcs]>ots in this cen- 
tury of mass genocide. It's never loo 
late. General. — V he Observer 
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14 FINANCE 

Brazil has to bite the bullet and cut spending 


Alex Bellos In Rio de Janeiro 

B RAZIL'S minister of finance, 
Pedro Malan. unveiled long- 
awaited austerity measures last 
week aimed at reducing the mount- 
ing public debt in an attempt to extri- 
cate the country from the financial 
crisis that has engulfed the globe. 

In a live television broadcast Mr 
Malan announced a package that he 
hopes will save $24 billion next year 
and give Brazil a budget surplus in 
real terms for the first time in 
recent history. 

The move should pave the way 
for a $30 billion aid package sup- 
plied by the International Monetary 
Fund, which could help boost both 
investor confidence and take pres- 
sure off the Brazilian currency, the 


Mr Malan reinforced the mes- 
sage of President Fernando Car- 
doso in his address the night 
before, that the country’s main chal- | 
lenge was to reduce die massive 
civil service and pension budget. 

Mr Malan wants to raise social 
security payments for civil servants 
and collect them from pensioners. 
That is tile most controversial part 
of the package because public 
workers have an almost sacred-cow 
status in Brazil and the government 
could face an uphill task in getting 
Congress approval. 

The cuts and taxes should pro- 
duce an overall surplus of 2.6 per 
cent for the public sector in 1999. 
The S4u Paulo stock exchange re- 
acted positively to Mr Malan’s states 
nient, but some analysts were less 
positive. 


“The package of measures is not 
much different than so many others 
that have failed in the past," said 
Denisard Alves, chairman of the 
Economics department at the Uni- 
versity of Sfio Paulo. “Congress will 
most likely oppose much of it and 
doom it to failure." 

Mark Atkinson adds : Global finan- 
cial markets gave a cool response to 
moves last week by the Group of 
Seven leading industrial nations to 
shore up the global financial system 
and prevent further outbreaks of 
turmoil. 

Despite world leaders publishing 
a comprehensive programme of re- 
form, stock markets in London and 
New York rose only modestly, with 
Wall Street posting a 1 per cent gain 
and the FTSE closing up 79 points 
at 5438.4. 


The G7 reassured investors that 
they would continue with expan- 
sionary macroeconomic policies to 
avert the threat of n world recession 
and announced the establishment of 
a new, United States-inspired emer- 
gency facility at the IMF from which 
countries can borrow at commercial 
rates to prevent them falling victim 
to financial contagion. 

UK Treasury sources indicated 
that G7 support for countries in 
difficulty would in future be con- 
tingent on banks and other lenders 
bearing part of the burden by. for 
instance, agreeing to debt restruc- 
turings. 

At the heart of the new approach 
is a commitment to adopt transpar- 
ent policies so that difficulties can 
be spotted before they escalate into 
a crisis, including compliance with 
new codes of conduct on fiscal 
policy and monetary and financial 
policy. 


Boeing battles to stay airborne 


Production problems, the 
East Asian crisis and a 
thrusting new rival are all 
putting pressure on the 
world’s top plane-maker, 
writes Chris Barrie 

I N SEATTLE’S Museum of Flight 
Inst week, executives from two of 
the world's most powerful com- 
panies gathered for a celebratory 
dinner. Sitting beneath aircraft sus- 
pended from the high ceiling. 
British Airways and Boeing man- 
agers raised their glasses to one of 
those milestones the airline busi- 
ness so relishes. 

Bob Dick, one of BA's most 
senior engineers, taking delivery of 
the airline's 50th 747-400 jumbo jet, 
toasted Boeing's heritage and 
promised to keep buying. Boeing's 
vice-president of 747 and 767 pro- 
grammes, Ed Renaurd, praised BA 
and promised to be its "favourite 
supplier of aircraft". Engine-maker 
Rolls-Royce, supplier to both compa- 
nies. praised them both. It npj>eareti 
as harmonious as any transatlantic 
relationship. 

But, as the filet inignon mid 
cabernet sauvignon slipped down 
1G0 throats, the speeches did no 
more than hint obliquely at the Her- 
culean struggle of the world’s lead- 
ing aircraft manufacturer to take its 
238,000 employees into a new era. 

For Boeing is facing a high- 
octane challenge from its much 
younger rival. Airbus Industrie — a 
tie-up of European manufacturers 
including British Aerospace. The 
challenger is threatening to steal 
Boeing’s crown by claiming a 
I greater share of new orders and, 
further ahead, of the overall market . 

Airbus recently won a deal worth 
potentially $9 billion from BA for up 
to 188 short-haul jets. Although BA 
ordered a clutch of long-haul Boe- 
ing 777s, the United States firm iras 
bitterly disappointed at the infidelity 
of a mainstay client 
Boeing has been rocked by its 
inability to manage its own produc- 
tion processes. Blinded by the need 
to win orders Airbus, It com- 

mitted itself to making huge num- 
bers of aircraft, then found it could 
not deliver orders on rime. 

Despite buoyant demand, Boe- 
ing's profit margins plunged as It 
paid through the nose for overtime, 
rush delivery of parta, and compeu- . 
sation to airlines. Last year the 
group made a loss of $178 million, 






its first for 50 years. Its third- 
quarter results, although in profit 
by $347 million, revealed margins 
for next year were likely to be a 
measly 3-4 per cent. 

A leaked memo to a Seattle-based 
newspaper reveals that United Par- 
cel Service and United Airlines 
regal'd Boeing as a "dysfunctional 
organisation". 

As If symbolic of the problems, 
the handover of BA’s jumbo jet was 
delayed last weekend. 

Boeing began its turnaround by 
sacking Ron Woodard, head of the 
civil aircraft business. Some Wall 
Street analysts suggested chairman 
and chief executive officer Phil Con- 
dit should have gone too. But Boe- 
ing executives admit no sacking will 
have any effect without a wide-rang- 
ing change of culture and emphasis. 

There Is not much time. Mr 
Woodard's replacement, Alan Mul- 
ally, senior vice-president of the | 
commercial aiiplane group, says the 
Asia-Pacific economic crisis makes 
him "very concerned". Dan Olason, 
regional director, product market- 
ing for Asia-Pacific, warns that the 
cycle of airline orders may be about 
to turn down. 

From Interstate Highway 5, 
which overlooks part of one Boeing 
complex, aircraft bearing the livery 
of Turkish Airlines can be seen on 
the apron. Seattle gossip has it that 
the carrier Is In no hurry to take 
delivery of, and pay far, them. 
There are similar stories about air- 
craft bound for Korea. 

Mr Mulally admits that Boeing 


has not yet beaten its production 
problems, although it produced a 
record 51 planes in October. The 
company is now delivering on time 
— although BA’s 50th 747 is already 
one month late — but many of the 
assembly tasks are being done out of 
sequence, an inefficient and costly 
process. “It will take us another year 
to get it back," he says. “We let our- 
selves down, and the customers." 

He is drawing up a new business 
plan with three priorities: first, to 
stabilise the production processes; 
second, to draw up a product devel- 
opment plan for investment of 
scarce dollars; and, third, to raise 
customer services. 

H E ALSO wants to strike a 
new relationship with the air- 
lines and persuade them to 
share some of the risk in return for 
Boeing guaranteeing a delivery date 
and stepping up production to meet 
it. Mr Mulally hints that the com- 
pany may buy in more from outside 
sources, and shed more jobs on top 
of the 12,000 already slated to go. 

The net result should be better 
margins, into double digits at tire 
operating level within two years, the 
vice-president forecasts. And he 
thinks the business community will 
wait — as long as he keeps it 
informed. 

Inside the Everett factory, the 
10,000 workers who make up the 
first of three shifts seem lost in the 
world's largest enclosed space. The 
assembly of the 6 million parts that 
make up a 747 is largely done by 


hand, although the company Is 
automating some wing assembly. 

Boeing's penchant for using its 
workers as ballast for Its financial 
outlook, hiring and firing them in 
thousands as needed, presents its 
own set of skill problems. One Boe- 
ing manager said it was difficult 
enough to persuade people to do 
manual work to the required level of 
competence. But Seattle and Us sur- 
rounding area does regularly pro- 
vide people as needed, reabsorbing 
them when discarded. Wages are 
high, at $50,000 a year for many, ris- 
ing to as much as $100,000 for an 
overtime addict. 

Boeing is trying to simplify its 
processes by cutting the number of 
options that airlines have — there 
are 109 different shades of white 
paint — and Is using more comput- 
erised design to improve accuracy 
and cut lead times. Mr Mulally 
admits that changing the culture of 
such a huge company could be diffi- 
cult Whether he manages to do it in 
time will depend not just on his own 
colleagues, but also on two other 
notoriously difficult sets of people. 

The shareholders will have to 
give him a chance to reorganise and 
raise profit margins. The early signs 
are good. And the customers will 
have to forgive Boeing’s past trans- 
gressions and talk about mutual = 
help In dealing with the vicious 
negotiating that makes up the 
airline ordering business. On this, 
the jury Is still out. 

Meanwhile BA is still awaiting, 
delivery of its 50th 747. 


O protect its booming profits 
on the transatlantic routes by 
putting its strategic alliance with 
American Airlines on the back- 
burner. BA will Instead expand 
its “one world" deal with 
American, Cathay Pacific, 
Canadian Airlines and QantRs 
over the next five years in the 
hope that regulatory Issues are 
settled in the meantime. 


I Rank Group resigned as (he 
UK leisure conglomerate said 
profits had collapsed over the 
past three months. Andrew 
Teare led Rank for two and a half 
years, during which time the 
share price fell by 50 percent. 
Despite this, he is now in line for 
a pay-off of about $1.6 million. 


L# largest bank, announced a 
loss of $ 1 36 million and Baid it 
had suffered a 95 per cent col- 
lapse in its operating profit, to 
$42 million, in the last quarter. 
Deutsche is thought to be one of 
the banks with greatest exposure 
in Russia. i 


T HE British government 

signalled its withdrawal of | 
support for the controversial 
Multilateral Agreement on ! 
Investment Although the OECD 
denies that the MAI is dead, a 
growing number of its members | 
are calling for the draft pact to be j 
transferred to the World Trade 

Organisation. Meanwhile WTO , 

head Renato Ruggiero has called j 
for a new global body to negotiate 
environmental protection rules. 


W imposed on English accoun- 
tants and lawyers who help 
foreign clients avoid tax in their 
home countries, following the 
disclosure of a Treasury counsel 
opinion. This meanB that 
institutions taking money from 
clients in the former Soviet 
Union, where tax compliance is 
as low as 25 per cent, may have 
to turn such business away. 


M ORE than 600 jobs hare j 

gone at the London Inter* j 

national Financial Futures and j 

Options Exchange sb a result ot «. 
strong Frankfurt competition. 
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Fischer spells out Germany’s intentions 


Arnaud Leparmentler in Bonn 

J 0SCHKA Fischer, a leading 
Green and, since October 27. 
Germany's new foreign minis- 
ter, believes “there is no such thing 
as a Green foreign policy, only a 
German one". 

Tlie distinguishing mark of that 
policy will be "continuity", he 
added. “We had not yet officially 
taken office when we had to deal 
with file very serious problem of the 
threat of military action in Yugo- 
slavia. We managed to resolve it. 
Dur courtesy visit to Washington 
suddenly turned into something 
very serious. I don't feel that the 
fact llinl I'm a Green was either a 
handicap or an advantage. Gerhard 
Schroder [the new chancellorl and I 
negotiated in the interests uf our 
country. 

"The arrest of Augusto Pinochet 
is an extremely important signal. 
Whatever the courts finally divide, 
it lias shown that in tomorrow's 
world dictators anil political crimi- 
tv.iK whatever their rank, will nut 
feel safe from the arm of the law or 
tile rule of law. Germany should be 
a country where human rights are 
defended. Persecuted democrats 
and dissidents are welcome in 
Germany." 

Fischer, aged 50. is a Francophile 
who intends to inject new life into 
Franco-German relations, which de- 
teriorated during the final years of 
Helmut Kohl's chancellorship. 

But lie sees no point in signing a 
new Franco-German treaty: “That 
has no value in itself. We should get 
down to essentials and take a new 
qualitative step in the process of 
European unification. Relations be- 
tween states are not to my mind the 
main issue. The problem lies in the 
relationship between different soci- 
eties. intellectual milieux, political 
Elites and public opinions. 

“Even though bilateral relations 
are extremely important, we'll not 
make any genuine progress until we 
nave a domestic European policy. 
Indeed, there cannot be any real Eu- 
ropean foreign policy unless we 
have a domestic European policy. 

“European policy is in the hands 
of experts, lobbies and a handful of 
MEPs. But our various societies 
aren't very interested in Europe, 
which they simply accept as a fact of 
life. There's no European-wide de- 
bate about our different experi- 



Flscher, Germany's new foreign minister, i 


s for talks on forming n government In Honn Inst month 


ences, our philosophies, iwr fears nr 
our common objectives." 

How does Fischer see Europe in 
the future? “It won't be a federal 
state, nor will it be a loose confeder- 
ation, l thiuk the euro will necessar- 
ily bring about greater integration, 
which will have to involve the demo- 
cratic process, otherwise it will be 
increasingly difficult to justify Euro- 
pean policy in the eyes of the Eun> 
pean population." 

Fischer is in favour of a “demo- 
cratisation of the European Parlia- 
ment". with the setting up of a 
second chamber representing na- 
tional parliaments. 

He approaches the defence of his 
country’s interests in much the 
same way as the German Federal 
Republic did from 1949 on: "We can't 
define our interests In a vacuum. 
They are shaped by geopolitics. Our 
country happens to be where it is, in 
tlie heart of Europe. We can't act as 
though our past never existed. The 
strength of our collective memory Is 
a factor in Germany’s domestic and 
foreign policies. Our interests have 
been defined since 1949: our ulti- 
mate interest is Europe and its unifi- 
cation process." 

Fischer believes that Germany is 
not going to try to seize tlie leader- 
ship In Europe: "We're in a contra- 


dictory situation: on the urn- hand. 
Germany says it wants 1<> assume a 
certain rale because of its size and 
power: ami on the other, mistrust 
due to historical factors is never 
very faraway. 

"In the past, by pursuing a policy 
of self-limitation and by defining our 
interests in Europe, we did a pretty 
successful job. even from the point 
of view of our neighbours' interests. 
Of course we have our own inter- 
ests, just as our neighbours have 
theirs, but what is so fascinating 
about the construction of Europe is 
that it means there is maximum 
motivation to defend the national 
interest, all within the institutional 
framework of an overall European 
compromise." 

As regards defence, Fischer is 
reluctant to discuss any extension of 
France's nuclear umbrella to Ger- 
many: "This is an issue where ques- 
tions of prestige loom very large, 
and we should steer clear of that as 
far as possible in the process of Eu- 
ropean unification, because it is not 
something that exists in practical 
terms. Our two countries’ attitudes 
to the nuclear issue are very differ- 
ent. I hope we'll achieve a farther 
degree of disarmament. I 

“A united Europe should never be I 
insular. It will always be a good idea I 


Chirac breaks tradition of Petain tribute 


£|j vler Biffaud 

T N 1968, to celebrate the 50th 
•*; anniversary of the armistice 
Jf November 11, 1918. 

* resident Charles de Gaulle laid 
'lowers on Marshal Philippe 
'wain's grave on the lie dWeu. 
on years later, President Valdry 
rasenrd d'Estoing did the same, 
mi.*® 88 President Francois 
■ntiirraDd followed suit 
This year, however, President 
uS** Chirac has decided to 
weak with tradition. He will be 
» * nr L at president of the Fifth 
^Public not to pay tribute on 
jovember 1 1 to the victor of 
'* mun . who 22 years later be- 
the architect of the Vichy 
nJ collaborated with 
1 Nods. 


That contradiction in P&ain's 
record did not deter Mitterrand . 
On September 22, 1984, the 
president placed a bunch of red 
roses on the grave of the man 
who was struck off the rolls of 
tlie French Academy in 1945. 

Mitterrand repeated his trib- 
ute on June 15, 3986, ns well ns 
on November 1 1 every subse- 
quent year until 1992, which 
happened to be the 50th anni- 
versary of tile round-up, in the 
Vel' d'Hiv stadium in Paris, of 
some 12,000 Jews who were 
later sent to concentration 
camps. In the face of angry 
opposition, Mitterrand derided 
that the contradiction between 
the "glory” of Verdun and the 
“disgrace” of 1942 should be 
“handled differently”. 


When asked at the time 
whether he thought placing 
flowers on Potato's grave was 
one of the duties required of a 
president, Chirac said: “Frankly, 
I don't think so." Lionel Jospin, 
for his part, said that be thought 
the “Petain ofl914-18” had 
been “erased" by the Pltain of 
Vichy. 

Tlie fact that France’s presi- 
dent and prime minister see eye 
to eye on the Issue means that it 
is not something likely to jeo- 
pardise their power-sharing 
arrangement. But 1998 is one 
of those special 10-yearly com- 
memorations. 

De Gaulle was' the first presi- 
dent who wished to pay tribute 
“to the eight marshals who de- 
served to attain the heights of 


for us to bi> able to fall back on tlie 
United States.” 

Fischer is reluctant to comment 
•in the problem posed by France not 
being part of Nato's military struc- 
ture. in connection with. say. a 
possible military intervention in 
Yugoslavia: 'That's a domestic 
Flench political problem." 

Fischer is not worried about trade 
friction between France and Ger- 
many. Asked whether he thought 
Germany's decision to halt the re- 
processing of its nuclear fuel might 
have an adverse effect on Cogema's 
reprocessing plant at La Hague in 
Normandy, he said: "There's a very 
high volume of trade between our 
two countries, and Cogcnia ac- 
counts for only a liny part of it. It 
was a decision that had the support 
of a majority of the German popula- 
tion. who want to abandon nuclear 
energy. I think that France, which 
believes in democratic principles, 
will accept that fact and draw the 
necessary conclusions.” 

Fischer seems delighted with Inst 
summer's decision by tlie Frankfurt 
stock exchange to “betray" Paris by 
entering into an alliance with its 
London counterpart: "As a member 
of parliament for Frankfurt, I can 
only give it iny energetic support." 

(October 28) 


military glory". The trouble was 
that Pdtain was one of them. 

How were the authorities to 
cope with the problem of 
November 1 1 , 1998? 

The advisers of Jean-PleT re 
Mnsseret, the minister for ex- 
servicemen, managed to come 
up with a ploy. The president 
and prime minister will cele- 
brate only those three men who 
“deserved well of their country", 
in tiie words of two laws of 1918 
and 1920. Pdtain was not one 
of them. 

So, on November 9, Masseret 
will pay tribute to President 
Raymond Poincard. On 
November 10, the defentie min- 
ister, Alain Richard, will do the 
some for Marshal Ferdlntind 
Foch. And on November 1 1, * 
Chirac will honour Georges 
Clemenceau. 

(October 28) 


Ecuador and 
Peru sign 
peace deal 

Nicole Bonnet In Lima 


ian capital, Brasilia, the 
Ecuadorean president, J until 
Maluiad. fought back teal's as lie 
declared: “After so many decades 
during which both sides tried to win 
the war. today our two countries 
| Peru and Ecuador 1 will together 
win the peace." His : mil fence in- 
cluded Inliii American lenders, i lic- 
king mid queen of Spain, and emis- 
saries of the United Slates president 
and the Pope. 

His Peruvian cmmliTpnrt. Presi- I 
dent Alberto Fujimori, said: ‘Today I 
we have proclaimed mir right In live ! 
in peace." ! 

The signing nf this definitive 
pence accord has rung down tin I 
curtain mi Lilia America's longest 
territorial dispute. Tin- ilti.-iimcni ! 
also defines file terms nf various 

bilnieral trading and shipping j 

nietils, and provides for the setting ' 
up nf a commission charged with 
solving any subsequent binder 
problems [leneelully. 

The aceunl Is tile culmination ot 
more than throe years of hard bar- 
gaining. which began after bloody 
clashes had pitted the two countries 
against each other in the Condor 
riu mn lain range in 1995. It was 
made possible by pressure from 
four peace brokers — Argentina. 
Brazil. Chile and the l'S — and 
confirmed the border established 
under the Rio Protocol of 1942. 

The agreement puts an end to 
Ecuador’s claim to sovereignly over 
2DO.OOOsq kin of Peruvian Amazo- 
nia. However, it does grant Ecuador 
an enclave of lsq km at Tiwinsa, al 
Ihe extremity of the Condor moun- 
tain range where Us troops won a 
fleeting victory over Peru in 1995. 

The provisions laid down by the 
brokers of the accord include the 
setting up of two adjoining ecologi- 
cal parks In the disputed area. 

Two other treaties, signed that 
same day in Brasilia, grant Ecuador 
"functional sovereignty" over Ama- 
zonia. Ecuadoreans will be entitled 
to travel on the Amazon river and its 
tributaries. They will also be allowed 
to use two 150-hectare harbour instal- 
lations, complete with warehouses, 
and roads leading into Peruvian 
territory. 

The Ecuadoreans will now have 
to erase from their memory three 
centuries of official history, 
drummed into them in tlie class- 
room and endlessly repeated by 
populist demagogues, according to 
■which Ecuador is an Amazonian 
country and Peru an invader that 
has already stolen more than half its 
territory. 

The fact remains that this dispute 
sparked three wars and caused hun- 
dreds of deaths. Tlie accord should 
enable the two countries, among the 
poorest in South America, to save 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
that wb'uld otherwise have been 
spent on defence. • 

It should also open the way to 
$3 bllllofr worth of Investment In tlie 
region, On October 25, the Inter- 
american Development Bank an- I 
nounced it was going to lend the 
two countries $500 million' to help 
finance transborder schemes'. 

(October 28) 
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Painter of paradox 



Elisabeth Olsson with one of her photographs exhibited in Uppsala Cathedral photo ; irn 

Swedish storm over ‘gay Christ’ photos 


Antoine Jacob in Stockholm 

B ECAUSE she felt there was 
a “need” for such photo- 
graphs, Elisabeth Olsson even- 
tually decided to take them 
herself — h series of 1 2 pictures 
designed to prove that “God is 
everyone's God”. She says that 
on several occasions Sweden’s 
Lutheran church had made it 
clear to her that it regarded 
homosexuality as “a sin” and 
Aids as “divine punishment”. 

As a reaction against these 
‘‘prejudices", and with the aim 
of prompting discussion of the 
issue, the 38-year-old Olsson. 
herself a lesbian, decided to por- 
tray Jesus as a homosexual, or 
in the company of homosexuals. 
Her 12 photographs Illustrate 
various moments in his life. 

The archangel Gabriel hands a 
glass tube containing sperm to 
Mary, thus suggesting that she 
underwent artificial insemina- 
tion. Conceived in thatwqy, the 
newborn Jesus is brought up 
by two homosexual couples, 
who, “like Joseph and Mary in 
Bethlehem, have had to go into 
hiding". 

At a public bathing establish- 
ment, a full-frontal Jesua is 


shown being christened by a 
man who hugs him. At the Last 
Supper, Jesus is surrounded by 
transvestites, towards whom “he 
shows solidarity by waring 
high-heeled shoes”. Skinheads 
leave him for dead at the foot of 
the Cross. A pietA depicts an 
HIV-positive Jesus in hospital 
hooked up to a drip. 

Olsson’s colour photographs, 
accompanied by extracts from 
the New Testament, were first 
shown at Stockholm’s Europride 
&y festival in July. Despite the 
controversy they sparked, 

Olsson was invited by a clergy- 
woinan to show her work at 
Uppsala Cathedral, seat of the 
archdiocese of the Lutheran 
Church, Sweden’s state religion. 

More than 10,000 people 
crowded Into the cathedral that 
day to see Olsson project her 
slides and hear her explain the 
meaning of her work. Bomb 
scares failed to disrupt tills 
"meditation", which had been 
organised aguinst the wishes of 
the Local bishop. 

The photographs have been 
on show at Jtinktiping’s cultural 
centre since October 10. J&nkti- 
ping is the headquarters of the 
Swedish Pentecostalists and 


other “free” churches, which are 
hostile to the understanding atti- 
tude to homosexuality shown by 
the Archbishop of Sweden, Knrl- 
Gustav Ham mar. 

Police are guarding the cul- 
tural centre following anonymous 
threats against the exhibition. 

Many believers, both Protes- 
tant and Catholic, have criticised 
Olsson’s portrayal of Jesus. The 
issue has become so heated that 
it may jeopardise the ecumenical 
dialogue organised within the 
framework of the Christian 
Council under the auspices of 
Archbishop Ham mar. 

Catholic leaders have called 
for the archbishop to step down 
from the presidency of that body 
on the grounds that he has not 
distanced himself from the exhi- 
bition. And they have succeeded 
In getting his scheduled audi- 
ence with Pope John Paul II 
postponed indefinitely. 

Olsson, who describes herself 
as a “believer", says the photo- 
graphs “are a gift to the Church 
to encourage it to pursue the 
debate on homosexuality". The 
exJiibition has already been 
invited to the United States, 
Britain, Italy and Switzerland. 

(October 21) 


An outlook that is positively quirky 


Philippe Pagan 

L orenzo lotto's last work, 

The Presentation In The Tem- 
ple. painted between 1552 and 1556 
for the monastery of the Santa Casa 
in Loreto, seems unfinished. It is 
difficult to interpret the movements 
of the people in the painting; and 
their expressions are blank. 

Its composition, on the other 
hand, is straightforward and geo- 
metrical. In the centre is an altar 
consisting of a table covered with a 
white sheet The human figures are 
divided into three groups. One's eye 
travels from saint to Baipt, both male 
and female, then alights on the in- 
fant Jesus. Eventually one notices a 
curious detail the table has four 
legs, but tiie legs are human. , 

The picture could almost have 
been paiotetj by Rend Magritte. The 
question is; why, did Lotto give the 
table human legs? The catalogue 
mentions tlie oddity and refers, to , 


the painter’s "facetious sense of 
humour". 

Are we then to believe that when 
he was well over 70. not long before 
his death in 1556, Lotto, whose piety 
is amply attested, decided to add a 
humorous detail to a religious paint- 
ing that was destined for the Santa 
Casa monastery, of which he 
became a lay brother in 1554? The 
argument is unconvincing. 

A much more believable explana- 
tion is that the transposition of the 
table legs is an allusion, a symbol or 
a code. But what the allusion, sym- 
bol or code is has remnined a mys- 
tery. Ail we know is that Lotto was 
not afraid of implauslbillty. 

Indeed, he was so unafraid of it 
that few of his paintings do not con- 
tain similar riddles. Early on in his 
career, In 1505, after lie had settled 
in Treviso, he painted an Allegory 
Of Virtue And Vice. 

Reams have been written about 
this small painting because it con- 


tains all sorts of odd features. There 
is a crystal shield bearing an effigy 
of the Medusa suspended by a red 
ribbon. A naked cliild is playing 
with a set square, a compass, a pro- 
tractor and a plumb line. A satyr is 
looking inside a golden vase. 

In one corner of the picture a ship 
Is sinking. In another, Lotto has 
painted something that looks like a 
sunlit mountain. These are no doubt 
allusions to hermetic systems that 
may well never be elucidated. 

Quirky elements crop up In every 
genre Lotto worked in. It would 
have been nice If he had conceived 
his portraits In a more direct way 
based on observation of the model 
and analysis of his or her character. 

This Is the case with some of his 
portraits, where he betrays his ad- 
miration for northern painters, and 
no one more so than Albrecht 
Dllrer. Here he places liis models in 
a not very deep space and studies 
them In minute detail, as though 


G ustave moreau was 

not just a painter of convo- 
luted pictures witli titles 
such as Oedipe et Le Sphinx, 
Promdttfee and Salome, but the 
teacher, at the Beaux-Arts, of such 
artists as Henri Matisse, Georges 
Rouault and Albert Marquet. 

In other words, Moreau was a 
paradox. His teaching role made 
him the tutor, if not the father, of 
the Fauves. while his own painting 
struck almost nil his successors as 
old-fashioned and overelaborate. 
The Surrealists, who adored his 
work, were an exception — AndiY- 
Breton dreamed of breaking into 
and visiting Moreau’s studio in Rue 
de La Rochefoucauld at night. 

Moreau’s contemporaries were 
divided in their feelings about him. 
He was often slated by the critics. 
The bourgeoisie liked his '‘well- 
finished" paintings. Prominent 
mystics such as Joseph Pdlatlan 
hoped Moreau would join their 
ranks. But he demurred, preferring 
to put his gods in his paintings, even 
if that meant leaving liimself open to 
scathing remarks by Edgar Degas, 
who compared him to a jeweller and 
said: "He put watch chains on the 
gods of Olympus". 

It was a damning judgment, but a 
rather accurate description of a 
style for which the words "baroque" 
or "Symbolist" are inadequate. Fans 
of Moreau argue that in some of his 
sketches he is a precursor of 
abstraction. This particularly fatu- 
ous idea — why not describe him as 
a precursor of “environments" or 
"installations"? — arises from a 
desire to recognise Moreau’s 
modernity. 

He could be modern or fin-de- 
siMe, depending on the work. The 
large water-colour that closes the 
exhibition currently being held at 
the Galeries National of the 
Grand Palais In Paris — a vigorous 
nude with folded arms — is indis- 
putably modern. 

But Moreau could also be deca- 
dent with a vengeance, His mon- 
strous Jupiter et Sdineld is quite 
overpowering. The mortal SdmtH.* 
did not survive the spectacle of her 
lover Jupiter iu all his divine splen- 
dour; exhibition visitors could be at 
risk, too, if they linger too long in 
front of the painting. 

Alternatively, they may feel a 


examining an inanimate object and 
trying his hand at imitating its 
volumes and colours objectively. 

But other portraits are more com- 
plex. In his double portrait of a man 
and wife, lent by the Hermitage 
Museum in St Petersburg to the 
Lotto exhibition now on at the 
Grand Palais in Paris, he also 
depicts a poodle, a squirrel and a 
storm. The woman looks stupid and 
nasty, the man dismayed. 

Why? Some authorities argue that 
the squirrel symbolises lust, others 
prudence, others again Indifference 
(because It is asleep). 

As the years go by, increasing 
incongruity creeps In. It may .be 
iconographical, but more often it Is 
stylistic. Lotto's church paintings 
show discrepancies and unevenness 
of treatment, Compositions are 
Increasingly cluttered with human 
figures; postures are affected, yet 
faces remain expressionless or con- 
ventionally pathetic, and eyes, are 
raised to the heavens, 

In Lotto’s lifetime, such qualities 
earned him little praise and caused , 


greater affinity with ProrruMhfe, 
~ who keeps such a stiff upper Up 
s while being tortured that one of the 
*- vultures has already given up peck- 
a ing at his liver and is being glared 
. at questioningly by the second 
? vulture. 

l _ The organisers of the relraspeo 
3 five, Genevieve Lncambre of the 
Mus£e d’Gisay, Douglas Druick 
i and Larry Feinberg of the Art Insli- 

• lllt e of Chicago, and Susan Stein of 
f the Metropolitan Museum of New 
! York (the show will later move lo 
> the two museums in the United 

Stales) were keen to show only 

• wliat they regard as Moreau's 
masterpieces, in other words nearlv 

i 150 works. 

' Their hanging of the works, in 
chronological order, is articulated 
around three paintings 1 hey regard 
as important: Oedipi- el Le sphinx, 
which caused a sensation when it 
was shown at tile 1864 Salon. 
Hercule et L’Hydre de Lerne. 
which triumphed at the 1876 Salon, 
and the preposterous Jupiter el 
Sdmdld. 

These three works, which mark 
three periods in Moreau's life, are 
accompanied by sketches, drawings 
and variations. They give us .1 good 
idea of the artist's working 
methods: Moreau wns undoubtedly j 
painstaking in his work. 

The same could be said of the 
exhibition's organisers, ibey know 
almost everything there is tu know 
about Moreau, from his birth in 1828 j 
to his death in 1898. Hie chronology 
of the exhibition catalogue omits no 
detail, and readers will no doubt bo 
delighted to learn, tor example, that 
on January II, 1882. Moreau re- I 
ceived a “payment of 2.000 francs for 
. . . Roger el Angelique (B 185/M 
335) with a frame made by Souly, a 
New Year gift for Madame Michel 
Ephrussi . . ." 

But the catalogue fails to mention 
the far more interesting fact that 
2,000 francs was slightly more than 
a worker's average annual wage at 
that time. That is what art history 
has come to in France today: an 
accumulation of trivial facts that 
must on no account mean anything 
— in other words, a bit like 
Moreau's work at its worst. 

Gustave Moreau, Galeries 
Nationals du Grand Palais, Pads. 
Closed Tuesday. Until January 4 
(October 24) 

him to spend much of his time trav- 
elling around in search of sponsors 
and protectors. What caused mrn 
problems at the time explains his 
success today: his quiriciness and 
his blatant contempt for retdlsm are 
now regarded as positive qualities. 

But some regard him as aii ac- 
cursed artist rescued from the jaws 
of oblivion. That is probably wliy hjS 
paintings at the Grand Palais have 
been hung in a dimly lit, mauvteU 
d£cor worthy of a Californian 
funeral parlour. All that is missing is 
the organ Muzak. 

Lorenzo Lotto, Grand Palais, Paris- 
Closed Tuesday. Until January 11. 
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Impeachment Is 
Not the Real Issue 


COMMENT 

David Broder 

T HE temptation to interpret 
the midterm election as n 
referendum on the possible 
impeachment of President Clinton 
is powerful — and misguided. 
Everything I have heard in the last 
six weeks of traveling the campaign 
trail tells me that if you want to 
learn what the public is saying this 
year, look at the voting for gover- 
nors, not Congress. 

It's inevitable that the November 3 
results will be read ns the first vote 
on Clinton's future. He made that 
likely by waiting until 10 weeks be- 
fore Election Day to start correcting 
the falsehoods lie uttered in Janu- 
ary and for months thereafter. The 
House Republicans made il h cer- 
tainly by voting last month to begin 
impeachment hearings right after 
llie November ballots have htvn 
counted. 

It will fall in llie people elected tn 
the House to decide whether Clin- 
1**11 has committed any imiieaehublr 
offen<ev 'llie election will also pick 
mu-third of tin- jurors who will sit 
>m tile Clinton case if the House 
M'lids it over to tile Senate for trial. 

lint there are lew of the 435 
House districts where the candi- 
dates are saying. "Vote for me to 
'end a message you do tor do not) 
want Clinton impeached." Most of 
those who have taken a clear stand 
on impeachment, for or against, are 
in safe seats, where they risk noth- 
ing by declaring themselves. 

But that does not slop people 
from stamping this as an impeach- 
ment referendum — even though 
they have a hard lime agreeing 
what the yardstick should be. 
Midterm elections have become 
increasingly murky political indica- 
tors. In the last 10, going back to 
1958, four have heen landslides — 


for the Democrats in 1958 and 1974, 
for the Republicans In 196G and 
1994. All but the last of these fol- 
lowed presidential year landslides 
for the opposite party and repre- 
sented a balancing of the political 
scales. 

The other six midterms — those 
of 1962, 1970, 1978, 1982, 1986 and 
1990 — produced an average loss 
for the president's party of 12 seats, 
just about the number many are 
projecting the Democrats may lose 
this year. So what would this tell us 
about "the Clinton factor” in the 
election? If the Republicans were lo 
go well above that figure, the base 
from which to draw impeachment 
votes obviously would be signifi- 
cantly enlarged. If the Democrats 
were to defy the historical odds anil 
gain seats, it would bulster the pres- 
ident’s defense. 

But either of these fairly dramatic 
results would have les*. impact oil 
tin- ultimate disposition of Clinton's 
case than the quality of lire evidence 
amassed for or against him. Before I 
the House can iinpeiuli, a much 
larger share of tile public must be 
convinced lie has seriously violated 
his oath of office — and that will de- 
pend on tile case that N presented. 

Meantime, what the voters really 
want — and are determined in get 
in the 36 gubernatorial elections — 
is sensible, centrist government, 
whether it comes from Republicans. 
Democrats or — as in Maine — an 
independent. Angus King, who wuit 
the governor's office in Augusta in 
1994 without the support of either 
party, will probably trounce the 
major party nominees even more 
decisively litis year, because Maine 
voters think he has struck a reason- 
able balance between environmen- 
tal needs and economic 
development and has been prudent 
in spending their tax dollars. 

Ron Brownstein of the Los 
Angeles Times has noted that cen- 



Hlg (leal . . . Paula Jones accepts a $1 million cheque from 
businessman Abe Uirschfield Iasi Saturday, which she cun cash if 
she drops her sexual harassment case against President Clinton 


Irism is guiding Gray Davis toward 
becoming the first Democratic gov- 
ernor of California in 16 years. 

The willingness to use govern- 
ment where necessary, especially 
for education and law enforcement; 
to reform systems that are not work- 
ing, especially welfare; and to re- 
strain taxes or reduce them when 
possible, is why gubernatorial in- 
cumbents of both parties are gener- 
ally sailing to re-election from 
Alaska to New York. 


The few who are nut are gover- 
nors wlm have managed to enmesh 
themselves in ideological fights or 
squabbles that seem irrelevant to 
their constituents. Il is clear (hat 
voters don’t want to see the parti- 
sanship too often displayed in Wash- 
ington, D.C. infect the governments 
close at hand. 

If we iniss that fact in searching 
for an impeachment mandate, we 
mistake the real meaning of this 
election. 


Tobacco Firms Spent 
$43m to Kill Legislation 


Burned Wires Found in 
Swissair Jet’s Game System 


Saundra Torry j 

T HE TOBACCO industry spent 
more than $43 million on lobby- 
jns in the first half of this year — 
a Percent more than in all of 1997 
much of it to kill a national 
tobacco bill championed by public 
health groups and the White House, 
according to a report released last 
week by Public Citizen, which 
favored the bill. 

. Aeeording to Public Citizen, the 
"besieged the Capitol with 
lobbyists," about “one for every 
, r members of Congress." The 
earn drew on "powerful insiders," 
‘“eluding former Senate majority 
leaders George J. Mitchell. D-Maine. 
f n d Howard Baker, R-Tennessee, 
National Com- 
1 f n ' t 'e chairman Haley Barbour and 
E"* 1, lawmakers Stan Paris, R-Vir- 
Smta, and Charlie Rose, D-North 
; arolina. It also Included at least 18 
TW con ^ ess ^ onfl l staffers. 

; ' ,at behirid-th e-scenes campaign 

the industry mounted a 


$40-million national advertising blitz 
to defeat the tobacco bill, which 
would have imposed major restric- 
tions on the industry, as well as an 
$1.10 per pack price hike over five 
years. 

Tile Industry, which initially 
championed national legislation, 
quickly turned against it In April, 
after a Senate committee fashioned 
a bill with the huge price hike and 
almost none of the legal protections 
tiie Industry sought 

Public Citizen said it culled its 
information from public lobbying 
reports filed with Congress by six 
major tobacco companies, three 
tobacco trade groups and outside 
lobbying firms they employed. 

According to the group’s report, 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp., which spent $1.7 million in 
tiie first half of 1997, spent $18.2 
million In tiie same period this year, 
topping the other major tobacco 
companies, including Philip Morris 
Companies Inc. and RJ. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


I NVESTIGATORS discovered 
evidence of fire and electrical 
damage in the wiring of Swissair 
Flight 1 1 1 's in-flight entertain- 
ment and gambling system, 
prompting the airline last week 
to disconnect it on its other 
planes. 

Sources close to the probe of 
the September 2 crash said all 
the insulation was burned off 
three of the four sets of wires 
coming from the sophisticated 
system, located above and be- 
hind the cockpit* and there was 
clear evidence of electrical nrc- 
lug, or sparks. A preliminary in- 
vestigation has raised concerns 
about the amount of beat that 
the cutting-edge electronics pro- 
duces, as well as the manner In 
which it was connected to the 
aircraft’s main electrical power, 
the sources said. 

SwisBairand the Transpor- 
tation Safety Board of Canada 


said hi brief statements that 
there is Insufficient evidence so 
far to determine whether the 
wiring plqyed a role in the New 
York-Geneva flight's plunge into 
the Atlantic Ocean, killing all 
229 onboard. The Canadinn 
board said it is possible the 
damage was “merely the by- 
product of other events". 

Although die Canadian sqfety 
board said this particular sys- 
tem was “unique to tiie Swissair 
fleet," sources said investigators 
and regulators want to take a 
new look at onboard video And 
gaming systems that some air- 
lines are installing on long- 
distance jets to woo customers. 

The burned wiring was found 
among debris dredged from the 
bottom of the Atlantic Ocean just 
off Peggy’s Cove, Nova Scotia. 
The McDonnell Douglas MD-1 1 
slammed into the ocean about 
16 minutes after the crew re- 
ported smoke in the cockpit and 
donned oxygen masks. 


Primakov 
Unveils His 
Rescue Plan 

Daniel Williams in Moscow 


XYaii economic plan last weekend 
centered on lax cuts, bank rescues, 
intensified stale intervention in the 
battered economy ami printing 
more rubles. Prime Minister 
Yevgeny Primakov expressed hope 
that in response, foreign lenders 
will provide credits. But if they 
don't, he said, Russia “will not go 
down on its knees.'' 

The plan's unveiling ended weeks 
of confused messages from the gov- 
ernment, which lias signaled nil end 
tu the free market approach of ptv- 
viuiis Cabine ts while pledging nut to 
return to a centrally controlled 
economy. Primakov, with character- 
istic caution, said his plan could hi 
modified ns early as lliis week. 

!l is uncertain how long .m ailing 
Russia can await clear din -it ion 
Fear of winter food shortages ha- : 
prompted Primakov i» oigaui*- 
emergent r-n.il ivmtv-s uud i. 
time tariffs on loud import-. In (In- 

eight wei-ks sine- Riis-i.i I 

tin- ruble and ivneg.-d ..n paying 
foreign and domestic d.-ht. uu 
employment n»M- -teadily while tin 
purchasing power of the ruble de- 
clined by two-thirds. Tax revenues 
declined precipitously in the week* 
between the ousting uflYime Minis j 
lei Sergei Kiriyenko's gowrnnieni 1 
and the creation of the I’rimalo>\ : 
administration's economic strategy. 

Russia’s relations with global eco- 
nomic heavyweights arc- also frayed. 

In meetings last week in Moscow. 
International Monetary Fund repre- 
sentatives rebuffed the new propos- 
als and declined to release billions 
of dollars in loans lo help prop up 
the economy. 

Russia also is at odds with private- 
foreign lenders and locked in ran- 
corous negotiations with foreign 
banks over repayment of debts. The 
banks have threatened to go to 
court in their home countries to 
demand the seizure of Russian bank 
assets abroad if no deal can be 
worked out. 

The timing of last weekend’s an- 
nouncement underscored the cen- 
tral role Primakov, a former foreign 
minister and KGB official, has 
played in deciding Russia's fate. An 
infirm President Boris Yeltsin left 
last week for a vacation on the Black 
Sea coast. Dogged by ailments vari- 
ously described as a cold, bronchi- 
tis, exhaustion and high blood 
pressure, Yeltsin has made virtually 
no comments on the economy or 
anything else since Primakov -was 
appointed in September. 

Thomas W. Lippman adds: Chas- 
tened by economic turmoil and 
political drift in Russia, the Clinton 
administration has retreated from 
six years of undivided support for 
free-market reforms and their spon- 
sors in favor of a flexible policy that 
senior officials say emphasizes Rus- 
sia’s responsibility for its own fate. 

The administration has refrained 
from proposing an economic plan of 
Its own, while warning the Russians, 
publicly and privately, that a return 
to government control of. the eco- 
nomy. currency restrictions, limits 
1 on foreign investtnent and subsidies 
of obsolete industries would bring j 
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Crackdown Raises 
[Human Rights Fears 


Lee Hockstader In Gaza City 

S INCE Israel and the Palestini- 
ans signed an interim peace ac- 
cord in Washington last 
month, Palestinian police have de- 
tained journalists, Imprisoned an 
Islamic cleric who dared criticize the 
accord and launched a wave of ar- 
rests of suspected Islamic activists. 

Under the terms of the land-for- 
security agreement, Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat pledged to 
crack down on both terrorist groups 
operating from areas controlled by 
the Palestinians, nnd on anti-Israeli 
Incitement on their airwaves. Those 
moves were demanded by the 
Israelis, backed by President Clin- 
ton and, finally, accepted by Arafat. 

In practice, though, it's not so 
simple — and could make a bad 
human rights record in Palestinian- 
controlled areas much worse, say 
human rights groups here and in 
the West They argue the accord, 
coupled with pressure from Wash- 
ington and Israel, could promote a 
Palestinian police state in Israel's 
back yard. 

"What's happened In the last five 
years under the slogan of peace? 
The first victim was human rights," 
said Rajl Sourani, fiend of the Pales- 
tinian Center for Human Rights in 
Gaza. "Security for us has meant 
waves of arrests, state security 
courts, restrictions on free speech 
and a lack of respect for the law." 

The implications of a Palestinian 
crackdown on terror and incitement 
may give rise to more dckllsh ques- 
tions for the United States than the 
text of the peace accord suggests. 

In encouraging the Palestinians to 
wage war on terror, should the Clin- 
ton administration support the swift 
but often brutal justice of Palestinian 
state security courts, which special- 
ize in summary trials, often starting 
after midnight, with no right to coun- 
sel? Should it speak out against 
Palestinian detention of terror 
suspects who are imprisoned for 
months or years without charges or 
trials? Should it raise the issue of tor- 
ture in Palestinian prisons, where 20 
detainees have died in recent years? 

The dilemma for Washington is 
even more problematic now that the 
United States lias established itself, 
under the terms of the new accord, 
as a kind of super-referee to enforce 
what Israel expects of the Palestini- 
ans and vice versa. 

“The Palestinian Authority’s 
human rights record is already de- 
plorable," said Hanny Megally, Mid- 
dle East division director for Human 


Rights Watch in Washington. ‘The 
U.S. doesn’t condemn these viola- 
tions now. Will the U.S. condemn 
violations once it is part of the 
process that creates them?" 

Sourani, the Palestinian human 
rights activist, said dozens of Pales- 
tinians are currently held under 
administrative detention, facing nei- 
ther charges nor trials for months 
and years at a time, 

Many, perhaps most, of the de- 
tainees are Islamic fundamentalists, 
who in addition to forming the core 
of groups that carry out terror at- 
tacks against Israel also constitute 
Arafat’s most serious political oppo- 
sition. Many of those languishing in 
Palestinian prisons may well be ter- 
rorists. Others seem to be murkier 
cases, whose arrests resemble a 
crackdown on Arafat’s political 
opposition more than on extremist 
violence. 

To human rights groups, some of 
the Palestinian arrests seem arbi- 
trary and counterproductive. 

“If you arrest someone and jail 
him for years without trial and 
charges, do you think this is a good 
way to fight terror?" said Bassein 
Eid. director of the Jerusalem-based 
Palestinian Human Rights Monitor- 
ing Group. "It's the opposite. The 
more Hamas is harassed, the more 
they will seek revenge against 
Israelis because they think Israeli 
pressure is trying to open an inter- 
nal conflict in Palestinian society." 

None of this troubles Israel much. 
The late prime minister Yitzhak 
Rabin, who was assassinated by a 
right-wing Israeli Jew in 1995. ar- i 
gued that Palestinians were well 
suited to wage war on terrorists 
because, unlike Israel, they were not 
burdened by independent judges 
and quarrelsome human rights 
activists. 

Similarly, the current prime min- | 
ister, Binyamin Netanyahu, appears 
unworried about whnt Palestinians | 
do to each other what concerns him , 
is the violence some of them carry I 
out against Israelis. 

Nor has the United States turned I 
a spotlight on Palestinian human I 
rights abuses. Shortly after the slate 1 
security courts were initiated in j 
1995, they were hailed by Vice Pres- 
ident Gore, who was visiting the 
newly autonomous Palestinian-con- 
trolled territory on the West Bank. 

“As long as people are living be- 
tween the Israeli hammer and the 
Palestinian Authority anvil I don't 
I believe anyone is going to succeed 
in fighting violence." 9aid Eid, the 
i rights activist. 



c right, waves as the Discovery crew heads for the 


Glenn Returns to Space After 36-Year Gap 


Kathy Sawyer 
In Capa Canaveral 

J OHN GLENN, the first 
American to orbit the Earth, 
blasted off last week with six 
crewmates aboard the shuttle 
Discovery, fulfilling a lifelong 
yearning and earning another 
place in history by becoming the 
oldest man to travel In space. 

Glenn’s spaceship, with 20 
times tiie thrust and 70 times 
the working room of his first, 
took off from a launch pad at the 
Kennedy Space Center thunder- 
ing into a cloudless Florida sky. 
Although a loose door panel flew 
off and hit an engine valve 
during lift-off, officials said the 
incident presented no dangers 
and the launch was otherwise 
flawless. 

As President Clinton watched 
from the roof of the launch con- 
trol center about 3.5 miles away 
with the astronauts' families, 
Mercury astronaut Scott Car- 
penter, on the shuttle communi- 
cations loop, intoned the same 
words he had spoken sponta- 
neously 36 years ago near the 
same spot: “Godspeed, John 
Glenn.” 

While some critics have dis- 
missed the flight as a publicity 
stunt of limited scientific value, 
Glenn’s odyssey attracted some 
3,000 journalists and enormous 
public interest. Hundreds of 
thousands of spectators jammed 
causeways, roads and beaches 


to witness the lift-off, which was 
carried live by almost every tele- 
vision and cable network. 

All this hubbub came to a 
focus atT-minus-zero, when 
the 4.5 million pound shuttle 
responded to the sudden thrust 
of 7-raillion pounds and thun- 
dered up and eastward, the 
white heat of its churning main 
engines still visible as a bright 
daytime star for several minutes, 
until it hurtled out of sight 
about 70 miles down range and 
43 miles high. 

The countdown had twice been 
delayed, for a total of 20 nerve- 
wracking minutes, first by a 
minor technical glitch and then 
to shoo off some errant airplanes 
that intruded into the 600 square 
miles of cleared air space around 
the launch complex. 

Another cause for tension 
came later. In replays of the 
launch on high-definition TV, 
flight controllers determined that 
a panel had flipped loose from 
the orhiter’s tail at the moment 
the powerful main engines were 
started, dinging the center main 
engine valve. Launch manager 
Donald R. McMonagle said tire 
team will do a thorough analysis 
but “at this point we know of no 
Impact to the mission.” 

Eight and a half minutes after 
lift-off, the space travelers 
reached the magic moment of 
"MECO” — main engine cutoff. 
The world of the shuttle cabin 
went silent, the sky had gone 


Pinochet Arrest Deepens Rift in Chile 


Anthony FaEola in Santiago 

S OLA SIERRA, who last saw her 
husband alive in December 1976, 
when he was hauled away by then- 
president Augusto Pinochets secret 
police, felt oddly invigorated after 
hearing news of Pinochet’s victory in 
a London court room last week. 

“This only mobilizes our fight 
even more," Sierra, 71, president of 
tile Chilean Association for the Disap- 
peared, said of the court’s decision 
that British authorities did not have 
the right to arrest Pinochet. The for- 
mer president was taken into custody 
in Londort last month at the request 
of a Spanish judge seeking his 


extradition to stand trial for killings, 
torture and kidnappings of his politi- 
cal opponents during his rule, 

"Even if he comes back, we have 
gained from this," Sierra said. “We 
have proven that Pinochet Isn’t un- 
touchable, and that can only further 
our fight.’’ 

Cristian Labbe Galilea, a former 
Pinochet cabinet minister and now 
the powerful mayor of a wealthy 
Santiago suburb, was equally as en- 
ergized. "1 don't think the right has 
ever been more united politically, 
and it’s because of thifc nightmare in 
London," said Labbe. This lias only 
strengthened us." 

The drama of Pinochet's arrest 


won’t end when — as most people 
here expect — he is whisked back 
to Santiago on a Chilean military jet 
that has been readied for the journey. 

Politicians and political experts 
here say the incident lias pro- 
foundly shaken and polarized Chile 
to a point not seen since before its 
transition to democracy in 1990, 
when Pinochet relinquished the 
presidency after 17 yeare in power. 

On both left and right, there is a 
sense of growing political radicalism. 
If Pinochet returns here, he will face 
an emboldened opposition that is 
pressing the government to disclose 
the details of the "secret amnesty" 
that was granted to Pinochet in 1990. 


Meanwhile, senators are gathering 
names on a petition to try to force 
the government of President Ed- 
uardo Fre! to hold a referendum on 
amnesty laws that protect Pinochet 
and the military from being Investi- 
gated in connection with the killing 
or disappearance of 3, (XX) dissidents 
during his rule. But he will also find 
a right wing, now fractured into two 
political parties, more united than 
ever In his name. 

Chile has been so unsettled by the 
arrest, political experts say, that it will 

I bear heavily on the 1999 presidential 
elections. “I think we Chileans built a ; 
sort of protective barrier In relation to ; 

I our past which has suddenly blown 1 
up in our face. We’ve discovered that 
the transition to democracy hasn't 
worked, and that we remain juBt as 


black, the apricot tank had fallen | 
away, and they settled into orbit ; 
at a velocity of about 1 8,000 i 

miles per hour, And they were 
weightless. Hack in orbit, Glenn I 
soon let go the straps and flouted 
out of liis seat — hack in orbit 
after 36 years. 

Discovery commander USAF , 
Lt. Col Curt Brown Jr. and co- , 
pilot USAF Lt. Col. Steven W. I 
Lindsey maneuvered their 
winged craft Into an orbit about 
340 miles high — three times as 
high as Glenn's first flight. 

The nine-day, $400 million 
mission, the 92nd flight of the 
shuttle program, carries an 
international crew in pursuit of 
an unusually wide variety of re- 
search goals. In these respects, 
NASA says, the flight foreshad- 
ows a “new era" for human 
spaceflight. This phase is to 
begin hi less than a month when 
a Russian Proton rocket lifts 
off carrying the first component 
of the planned, U.S.-ied inter- 
national space station, a million- 
ton research laboratory to be 
constructed in space by space- 
walking astronauts over a five- 
year period. 

While the public focus to dste 
has been on Glenn's research ^on 
aging and die effects of weight- 
lessness, Discovery carries 
more than 80 experiments and 
1 1 tons of cargo that, officials 
Bay, span the realm from the 
inner universe of the human 
body to studies of the sun. 

divided as we were before Pinochet 
stepped down,” said 
director of the Institute for Political 
Science at the University of CWie. 

In recent days thousands w 
Chileans have gone Into 8t j*. 

— on one ride Pinochet s right-# Pf> 
supporters, on the other 
wing opponents. DemonstTrixm* 
have often turned violent as P® . 
used tear gas and water caiuu>|V ( 

disperse the crowds. . l 1 

The decision of .President , 

who heads the ruling 1 

tion, to call for Pinochets Wg 
llu-eptening to rupture h* rfK , 
alliance. Many senators apddepii . 
in Frei's .coalition governmen , 

called on him to let justice take » 
course, sud are ftutof “ 

' decision to back the former diCta__J 
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In the Fields of the Lord 


THE POISONWOOD BIBLE 
By Barbara Klngsolver 
HarperFlamingo 542pp. $26 


T HERE are ambitious novels. 
And there are successful 
novels. And there are beauti- 
ful novels. But there are few ambi- 
tious, successful and beautiful 
novels. Lucky for us, we have one 
now, in Barbara Kingsolver's The 
Poisonwood Bible, the visionary 
saga of Nathan Price, renegade Bap- 
tist missionary, and his wife and 
four daughters in the Belgian 
Congo in the early 1960s. 

This awetl reviewer hardly knows 
where to begin. A novel, of course, 
is always linear, always has a begin- 
ning and an curl, hut this one is so 
complete and so vast that it leaves a 
single complex impression, difficult 
to pick apart and analyze. The 
reader finishes the novel with the 
conviction that it may be fiction, hut 
it is deeply true, a right way of look- 
ing at many things — imperialism, 
colonialism, family life under great 
stress, a certain type of American 
religion, and two worlds in collision 
— African village life and American 
fundamentalism. 

King solver’s most inspired novel- 
ist ic invention is the way site tells 
the story: most of il through the 
distinct voices of the four daugh- 
ters, Rachel. Id, the twins tanli and 
Adah. M and a half, and Ruth May, 
5. Each section of the novel is intro- 
duced by die voice of Orleumiu. the 
mother. Her recognition of her com- 
plicity in the cruelties that American 
policy and her preacher husband 
have visited upon their children and 
upon Africa is also convincing, 
though less lively than the voices of 
die daughters. Everything about 
this novel looks slow, dark and de- 
pressing from the outside, but don't 
let Lhat fool you. The voices of the 
girls bring delight to every page. 

Kingsolver's novel calls into ques- 
tion the whole history of the Euro- 
pean and American exploitation of 
Africa. Kiugsolver brings n distinct 
ideological point of view to her work 
and is open about her sympathies. 
She recognises that when the mis- 
sionaries and explorers and devel- 
opers and health workers looked at 
Africa and saw ignorance, the igno- 



rance they saw was their own. 
Africans are well adapted to condi- 
tions that people from temperate cli- 
mates still do not fully understand. 

Il Is no coincidence that Nathiin. 
unlike the women, is never allowed 
to s|>eiik for himself The daughters 
infer what might be going on with 
him. Orleannn, who has more infor- 
mation, gives his history: When she 
first meets and marries him. he is 
a charming, well-meaning, bene- 
volent. Bible-luting preacher in the 
making. After their marriage. 
Nathan goes to the Pacific as a sol- 
dier in the Seconrl World War. He 
alone survives a death march that 
wipes oul the rest of his company. 
He is wounded physically and spiri- 
tually. and returns home convinced 
of his sin and cowardice, ready to 
root out these same things from 
everyone he meets. 

Orleanna understands at once 
that love between herself and such a 
man is not possible anymore, but 
she continues anyway. This his- 
tory is more or less convincing, but 
by the time the reader meets 
Nathan, he is one-dimensional; he is 
never allowed to speak, as the girls 


and their mother do so beau li fully. 

And yet Nathan's enigmatic one- 
suledncss reflects our culture's fail- 
ure to understand the humanity of 
those who seem to be the source «i| 
evil. Nathan goes unloved — by his 
daughters, his wife, himself, his 
‘‘congregation," his God nucl his 
author. As a character, he never 
comes alive. He is u cause and an 
effect, but never a man. The author 
loses Interest in Nathan, tries to 
compensate by giving him a drama- 
tic death that seems pale iu the 
telling. This failure goes right to the 
heart of who we are as a culture and 
how we look at oureelves: Yes. there 
are those who hurt others and show 
no remorse, who do not acknow- 
ledge the damage they have done. 
But they. In the end. are us. They 
should be acknowledged, allowed to 
say who they are, recognized. 
Loved, even, if not by readers and 
citizens, then at least by their own 
creators. 

And so, the good news is that 
Barbara Kingsolver has written a 
wonderful novel, but not a perfect 
one. We can be thankful that 9he 
must write another, just to try again. 


Camelot Nights 


Bob Sherrill 


RFK: A CANDID BIOGRAPHY OF 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY 
By C. David Heymann 
Dutton. 596pp. $27.95 


I! 


F PRESIDENT Clinton wants to 

make his lustful conduct seem 

comparatively trivial, he should 
see that this book is placed in the 
hands of every member of Con- 
gress and every member of the 
Washington press coips. 

Extramarital sex pops up 32 limes 
in RFK, by my conservative count, 
and that doesn't include the 25-page 
chapter appropriately titled “Sex" in 
the center of the book. Obviously, 
C. David Heymann is determined to 
convince us he isn’t exaggerating 
when he says John Kennedy had 
"an insatiable hunger for debauch- 
ery," heightened by feel-good 
drugs, and that brother Bobby be- 
came "as sexually insatiable as Jack 
had been." 

Movie stars by the dozen. 15- 
year-old nymphets, socialites, in- 
laws — the brothers were catholic 
in their passion. Lawns, closets, air- 
planes. sailboats, the White liuuse. 
the family's suite at the Carlyle 
Hotel — any old place would do just 
fine. Or so say the people Heymann 
quotes, visually by name. 

In at least one area. Ihis conduct 
seriously hurt public policy. When 
Robert Kennedy became aUnrm y 
general in umi. civil rights leaders 
needed all tile licit) they cuiilil gel 
from the Justice Department. But 
Instead of helping Martin hither 
King Jr.. Bobby wiretapped him. 
This was to please "the most dan- 
gerous mail in America," FBI direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover, who haled 
King and wanted to ruin his reputa- 
tion. Hoover had "a stranglehold" 
on the Kennedy brothers, says Hey- 
mann. because they feared he 
would reveal what he knew of their 
private lives, which was plenty. 
Later, Heymann alleges, Robert fell 
deeper into Hoover's clutches by 
asking him to cover up details of 
Jack Kennedy's affair with Ellen 
Rometsch, a suspected spy for Enst 
Germany. 

A cover-up of a cruder sort al- 
legedly occurred on the other coast. 
If we can believe actor and Kennedy 
brother-in-law Peter Lawford — and 


we have only his word for this - , 
Robert set up Marilyn Monroe fj ' 
murder by drugs because she «g ; 
threatening to publicize her lor* 
term affairs with both brothers. 

This is a solid biography. 4 j 
though Heymann — previously Uu ' 
biographer of Jackie Kennedy Onask. 4^' 
sis. Barbara Hutton and Elizabeth"'?* 111 
Taylor — doubtless means for it m | 
be a teaser, too. Hollywood. Ihr j 
Jacket tells us, has already 
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Defections to Anglican schools are clubbed a cave-in 
to secularism, Itipoi to Madoleino Bunting. 


Catholic tastes 

T 


Rending Heymann's interpreta- 
tions of Robert's influence on tbe 
president, one can't help feeling it 
was disastrous. Robert was too 
fierce a protector of his brother? 
political reputation, and his early 
career was “characterized by ow 
savage vendetta after another.' k 
old Joe Kennedy boasted, “Wire 
Bobby hates you. yon slay hated* j 
He hated Castro for embarrass* 
his brother at the Bay of Pigs, whiib 
stirred RFK to nutty, granriio^ 
delusions uf revenge. Usually hi? 
rages had awful result*. 


i John Kennedy in live If* 
campaign, slid, "l did il bvaiwd 
Bobby. Only in his mitltliirix >. b 
was already a full-bUnv iv tyrant." 

But bv the thin - of hi- pre-id' nfe 
run. -ays l ley maim. Hubby lijlb- 
collie such a thought fid guv 'j 0 ' 
suin'- "f the 1 1 -j hi r i or- covering hi' 
having fallen under hi- hr'U. 
lw Ijv taken uf! the a»«niivsilb 
cause ihev wi re so hiaxd m If 


HE headmaster of Ample 
forth College, Britain's most 
prestigious Catholic school, 
delivered an extraordinary 
itlack on parents who choose not 
to send their children to Catholic 
schools, and has scathingly dis- 
missed the religious ethos of many 
Anglican public schools. 

Fr U'o Chamberlain accuses 
Catholic parents of a “shallow, senti- 
mental approach to the Church" and 
attributes their lack of loyally to 
‘ih' 1 impact of the secularising 
finvcs in our society". He claims 
that religious ideals are vanishing 
frimi many Anglican schools just as 
increasing numbers of Catholics are 
allending them. 

"In many non-CarliulIc schools, 
day or boarding, religion is a mnr- 
Sinal event. Rare is the Anglican 
school which has all its pupils in 
chapel on a Sunday,'' writes Fr Leo 
in the Catholic weekly, the Tablet. 

RAN KLIN D. Rnufevdl Jr r I His arlicle was “ a coded 
ho did some dirty w.rt U aUack on wealthy Catholics who 
! choose lo send their children to 
[ high-profile public schools such as 
F.lnii and Harrow. Ampleforlh's 
numbers have fallen from more 
I than fiOOlo 487 over 20 yeurs. 

! One in three private Catholic 
• *-'hools has closed in the past 15 
. years. Numbers now stand at 17k. 

The Benedictine Order's schools 
, ' n Britain — of which Anipleforth is 
Ihc most prominent — have been 
•wily hit by falling rolls; Belmont in 


Perhaps RFK tnnisfurrne , l lun- 
sell in the process of building » 
august “Kennedy legend’ that 
guises the not-soollruistic im* 
his brother's administ ration. 

For me. the RFK in these 
had two great virtues: He was very . 
brave; though convinced an w 
sin waited somewhere, he WJ I 
plunging into the crowds. Aim ^ 
was indispensable at horn* ~ 
where the children (10 while fc 
lived), all sorts of animals, w 
helter-skelter wife Ethel gftj* 
place, says Heymann, 'at ^ 
decorum of a nonstop carmval-cu* 
insnne asylum." Bobby love • 
made il a fun place and heW c 
together. When he died, it P 1 * • 
much fell apart 


Herefordshire closed in 1994, and 
Douai near Newbury was narrowly 
saved from closure last summer by 
the generosity of a former pupil. 

The BBC News presenter Ed 
Stourton, who went to Anipleforth, 
admits he is sending his son to 
Eton. "The choice was pretty sim- 
ple," he says. “It’s a matter of dis- 
tance. When I was at Anipleforth, 
you accepted that you were put 
away for eight weeks, bul l wanted 
to set* more of my son. 

“Eton is not the same as the 
monks, but lie is living in a Christ- 
ian school ami there’s a Catholic 
chaplain. What tipped the balance 
was i he importance of keeping the 
family together . . , Catholics no 
longer see themselves as set ajwrl, 
and dial's good." 

In the same issue of the Tablet. 
Fr David Forrester, Eton’s Catholic 
chaplain, defends the college’s 
religious ethos and the special pro- 
vision for its many Catholic pupils, 
describing their participation as an 
example of “living ecumenism". 

The decline of private Catholic 
schools is marked, given that the 
same period has seen steady growth 
in non-Call lolie private schools. 

In part, it reflects how Catholics 
have broken oul of the ghetto cul- 
ture that used to characterise il in 
Britain. Catholics rarely experience 
discrimination or the prejudice that 
was commonplace even 30 years 
ago. It al9o reflects growing ecu- 



Amplefor Hi's headmaster, Fr leo Chamberlain, greeting Irish president Mary McAleese 


menism; the emphasis is on a Chris- 
tian rather than Catholic education. 

Tile decline in vocations in reli- 
gious orders has also led lo many 
closures. Margaret Smart, director 
of the Catholic Education Service, 
points out. 

Anipleforth struggles with a par- 
ticular disadvantage in (hat its main 
catchment area — London and the 
South — is several hours' drive away. 

One former Anipleforth pupil 
cited Ihis and the all-male environ- 
ment as his reasons for sending his 
own son to St Paul’s. He regrets his 
son will lose out on the spiritual 
aspect. "The religious ethos of 


Anipleforth was very distinctive. 
There was the example of monks 
with a great spirituality living the 
monastic life, and 1 believe their 
ideals have great relevance tu 
modern life.” 

Bul one pros|>cctive [ Parent who 
recently visited Anipleforth came 
away horrified, “'llic monks are- so 
detached, and there is little sense of 
warmth and belonging in the 
school," lie said. 

'There's a lot of talk about results 
and connections in a worldly sense 
as being very important, but they 
offered little on the day-to-day work- 
ing out of how to be a Catholic. The 


J HOTO JOAN FflJSLELl 


headmaster was very distant. My 
wife's comment after meeting him 
was: That's why the Reformation 
hapjxmeri — lie was just silting there 
pontificating and was very pleased 
with himself and the school'." 

Anipleforth has refused lo accept 
girls, unlike its rival Sloneyluirsl 
which goes full eo-eihicaliona\ next 
year. Hint, along with its isolation 
— il is 3«tkm from York on the edge 
of the moors ■— and the stability of 
the monastic community, appeals to 
some parents, bul appals others 
who are looking for something 
more integrated into the realities of 
the lives the boys are likely to lead. 



Politics in the Bedroom 


Debra Dickerson 


BY THE LIGHT OF MY FATHER'S 
SMILE 

By Alice Walker 

Random House. 222pp. $22.95 


Walker and Khalid Muhammad, 
organizer of Harlem's recent Mil- 
lion Youth March, are flip sides of 
the same coin: Oppression has dri- 
ven them both to obsession, and 
both have made careers of an im- 
placable rebellion. While both have 
loyal followings, those who are not 
feeding from the trough of resent- 
ment will require more than 
Muhammad's unhinged doggerel or 
Walker’s symbol-soaked indict- 
ments to go the distance with either. 
In tiie case of u novel, that some- 
thing more is a coherent plot with 
convincing characters. By the Ught 
Of My Father’s Smile is .frustrat- 
ingly low on both. 

Muhammad and his ilk are a 
manifestation of Incoherent rage, 


Walker and hers its coherent 
cousin. But however righteous 
Walker's political philosophy, a 
novel has to be first and foremost a 
work of art. It has to satisfy the soul 
first, to even the score second. It 
can also be good politics, but it is In- 
sufficient to simply extend the 
litany of injustices to book length, 
then devise snappy comebacks, as 
Walker has done here. I agree with 
her politics, but that's not why 1 
read novels. That's why 1 read the 
Nation. I come looking-for soul food 
in Walker’s novel and find only fite 
politics of cooking. 

Drawing on the travails of the 
fictional Robinson family and their 
acquaintances, Walker illustrates 
the breadth of taboos involving fe- 
male sexuality and the extent to 
which the cost of criminalizing that 
sexuality Isn't confined to the indi- 
vidual woman; In this case, it ruins 
an entire family. Susannah — the 
seemingly obedient younger .sister 
who retains her freedom by not 
bothering to flaunt it — watches 


through the keyhole while 15-year- 
old June (the girl-child-who-runs- 
with-the-woives) is beaten by their 
craven father for the crime of hav- 
ing inherited his love of boot-knock- 
ing (sex). To avenge herself, June 
destroys the family’s happine99, as 
well as her own. She also chooses to 
become obese and de-sexes herself 
with body piercings and other self- 
inflicted hideousnesses. It's like a 
job with her, this tending of her own 
featureless misery. "Fatness serves 
a purpose," explains June calmly. 

“When I am fat I feel powerful, as 
If I could not possibly need anything 
more." Except, perhaps, a bypass 
operation because she dies with a 
beer in one hand, a hunk of choco- 
late cake in the other (things go 
much better for her after 9he’s 
dead). June -couldn't be less believ- 
able; even worge^ghe couldn't be 
less eommlserable. Middle-aged, 


but still not satiated, June shrieks, "1 
wanted reparation ... not apology . . . 
He’d taken the moment in my life 
when l was most secure In its mean- 
ing. The moment my life opened, 
not just to my family and friends. 


but to me myself. The moment 
when I knew my life was given to 
me for me to own." One 30-year-old 
beating (for which Dad never 
forgave himself) ruined her lire? Of 
course, you’re meant to contrast the 
sisters' strategies for coping with 
societal expectations for women, 
you're meant to consider the long- 
term effects of the delegitindzation 
of women’s sexuality, but Geez, girl, 
it ain't that bad. 

The problem here is that there 
are no people, only political vehicles 
sprinkled with magic and dead men 
walking. By The Light’s ostentatious 
use of allegory, myth and fairy tale 
made me so suspicious that I turned 
to the acknowledgements, where I 
found confirmation of tny fears: The 
Woman's Encyclopedia Of Myths 
And Secrets; Bury Me Standing: 
The Gypsies And Their Journey; 
Bonobo: The Forgotten Ape. Uh oh, 


having ripped her family to sttred&J, Someone needs to take Alice's li- 


brary card away ; because i Makes a 
post-doc in pop psychologyTtr love 
this book. 

Her highly stylized, ultimately 
disposable characters are far too 
self-aware and, therefore, not 


human. Granted, the main ch^ [ 
tens spend more ^ me .IJg | 
alive, but they still have toi 
the reader. These don t. The) j 
They're not rent. 

-hove nets- in the world Wslk^ 
created spew a free-floatM * a 
on whites and Western 
that brings to mind pubes«W # 
dering the prom queen ^ 
humongous breasts and 
convertible. Europeans 


'don't 
much- 

[maybe they're 
planet ... A place » here J 0 h*> 
trial is natural," °P' ne! at 
highly evolved Susannah' , 
the criticism that a obi«“ n ^ 
se, its the heavy-handed 
ness, die nynh nyoli-ness- w 
Whites, men. the n chg,, „ 
ern civilisation are 
gets for writers, hut the ^ 
not to emulate wlMt* 
them but to pin Ijw™ 


thug like Khalid 
lifeproduclng way is w 
novel and not a manifest^ 


Brockwood Park School 


Sci In JO acres of beautiful Hampshire countryside 
In England, Bruefovood Park School: 

•ba vibrant educational community of 1 00 students and staff, 
roni ovcr 2 0 different countries, living and studying together 

• has an average class size of 6 students, personalised study 
programmes, international GCSEs and A Levels, and is fully 
co-educaiional for 1 4 to 19 year olds 

1 offers & friendly, co-operative atmosphere with special attention 
given to pastoral care and the students' individual needs 
provides an holistic education which values enquiry, responsibil- 
1 y and affection, as it does academic excellence and key skills 

• demands the very best 1’rom all who live ond study there. 

^ + +« (01962) 771744 fax: + +44 (01962) 771875 
Brockwood ParkSchool, Bnundean, Hants, SO240LQ, UK 
e-mail : admin@brockwoodl.win-uk,nec 
Internet: http://www.bnxkwood.org.uk/ 


OPEN DAY 

- *'U"day Mil, Nm-cmliei: HUiOam - 12 Noon 


; hXttUENT EXAM RESULTS 
AND TEC HNaLOCV LECE STA ™ FOR MATHS - SCIENCE 
■ & r,ON ' ONL '’ pay FOR HOARDING 
• THrV?. NC adm, SS 10N AT 11. 12, 13 AND 16 
AI)Ml«m Y K?f EC1AUST COLLEGE WITH PRIORITY 
ADMISSION IN MUSIC AND SPORT 
l^furiher detail. 


1 contact Sandra Kerrldgc, Wymondham College, 


Tri. mn > NOnoUc, 

F».m, 53)609014 ' 
Fai I0I»3| S03313. 



J Boarding and Day School for Girl, aged 5-16 

THORNTON COLLEGE 

Convent of Jesus and Mary 

• excellent academic record 

• caring and supportive school where each 
child Is valued as an individual 

» superb sports and academic facilities 
» EFL courses and tuition available 

VFor farther Information please contact the Registrar o: 
Tel : +44 (0)1280 812610 Fa xi 444 (0)1280 824042 
Thornton College, Convent of Jcaui and Mary, 
Thornton, Nr. Buckingham, MK 17 QHJ. ' 


Kingham Hill School 

Roys & Girls Hoarding & Day 11-18 


Land day school for 230 pupils set tn a tranquil 
ninety acre parkland site In the heart of the 
Cotswolds. Parents choose Kingham Hill because 
within a supportive, confidence building, 
environment our small classes and extensive extra- 
curricular activities encourage each individual to 
fulfil his or her potential. 

90 acre parkland site 
small classes high expectations ' 

90% boarding 

. For details +44 (0)1608 658999 
www.klogdom-liUI.oxoa.scli.uk 
Ktqgliam Hill erisli to provide a quality education In d Christian 
- envi raiment Kg Charity Nol 3 1003 1 


St CHRISTOPHER 


A BRITISH SCHOOL WHICH 
ENCOURAGES INDIVIDUAL FULFILMENT 

Wb find that many children (and parents) with an International 
background taks quickly to St Christopher wilh our Informal and 
purposeful approach which recognizes each girl and bay os an 
individual and helps them adjust to our system. 

The School has been co-educaiional and vegetarian since 1915. 
Our boarding houses are homely wilh meals taken in the house. 
Our many 6lh Farmers have student style roams. 

A hill and challenging curricutum leads to 19 courses ol A Level 
with equal emphasis on arts and science. There are exceptional 
opportunities lor creative, technical and extra curricular activities 
which we see as central In developing children's lelfconhdenca 
and ability to express them selves. 


Morn entry at ages 9, 1 1, 13 and 16 


For more details, contact Susan Mellor, Admission* Secretary 

St Christopher School, Letchworth, Herts SG6 3J Z 

Tel: 01462 679301 Few: 0t462 481578 
stchris.adminOrmp1c.ca.uk 
1 mile from At (M), 35 minutes from Kings Cross 
which alms to tceal all child 
1r proper seikonfldsnee. 



1999 SIXTH 
FORM ENTRY 

A LEVEL - 1 & 8 YEAR COURSES 


10 Pembrfdgo Square 
London W2 4 ED f 
www.dkl.6rg 
enudl.dld.org . 


SPECIALIST ADVICE FOR: 

Wadldna, Dentlalry Veterinary Science and 
Oxbridge Entrance. 

Wipe RAN CM OF SUBJECTS 
' FHm Making, Drama, Bpcrt, Photography 

FRIENDLY. SUPPORTIVE & 

ADULT ENVIRONMENT 

Q171, 727 2797 



99 independent schools/appointments 


APPOINTMENTS & COURSES 23 


a Dean Close School 
S t Dean Close Junior 
School 

CHELTENHAM 
1.A.P.S 2'h - 13 H.M.C. 13 -18 

Family atmosphere ■ Individual cHre. 
Christian commitment 


Established Pre-piepuriilury School. 


For further details, or to arrange n visit, please contact: 
The Headmaster The Heudmasier 

Dean (.'lose Junior School Dean Close School 

Cheltenham Cheltenham 

tiliis. ti'1.51 fitJS (Has. lit ,5 1 MIE 

Tel: +44 (0) 1242 522640 
email: deun@epinct.co.uk 


• HxccIIl'm t .icademit record. 

30 place* at Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1008 . 

• -Scholarships Uudcmic. music 
and art) and bursaries uvailahle. 

■ Wide range of sporting, music, 
drama and extra curricular 

• Kull and weekly boarding offers 
maximum flexibility in case of 
relocation. *>0 boarders tage 10 
to IB) accommodated in three 
well-equipped hoarding houses. 

• Attractive location in 60 acres, 
with some of the best school 
facilities in London. 


DULWICH 

COLLEGE 

Independent 
School foe Sots 
aged 7-18 


For n prospectus or further 
information apply toi 
The Registrar, Dulwich 
College, London SE21 7LD. 
Telephone and Fas 0161 299 9163- 
E-mail; rhe.reglslTai0dulwIch.co.uk 
Charity Not 312755 


St. Clare's, Oxford 

INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 


Looking for a change at K>? 


j St. Clare's provides a refreshing alternative. 

♦ Informal hut challenging atmosphere 

I ♦ Small classes - staff : student ratio c. 1 :7 
i ♦ Broadly based curriculum - The International Baccalaureate 

♦ Over 95% of our students go on lo university 
| ♦ Unique Oxford backdrop 


Why not call us, to find out more? 


Contact Alison Me Lachlan, Admissions Director 
Si. Clara s. Oxford. 139 Banbury Road, Oxford, 0X2 7AL 
Tel: +44 1865552031 F:iv +44 1865 513359 
email: ad miss ions©srcla res. ae.uk www.siclaies.ae.uk 


EDUI®> 


makes home learning fun! 


" Welcome to & " Introductory paeke 

"Chrlstmae Is Fun” aetMtiea for primary years. 


Please contact us with the ages of your children. 
3 bedstone Road, Old 0 > cted RH0 0J5 UK 
Fax: +44 1003 710634 E-Mail: edukid@dlel.plpex.coi\ 


I The International School of Paris 

I “Where the world goes lo school" 

mVF’ 1 The only English-language school within the ciiy of Paris with Primary. Middle 

a \ aid High School sections. Shunted nenr Trocndero, very close lo embassies and 

V 1 \ international companies. 

Our classes arc small. 1GCSE nnd the International Baccalaureate ll.B.l Diploma. Excellent results. 
Varied rosier of ufter-selwol activities uml a Saturday morning sports prog rum. 


To place an 
advertisement 

Tel: 

+44 (0) 161 906 3810 


+44 (0) 161 339 4430 
email:w 6 ek!yad 9 <ftguardian.co.i> 


Department: of English amt Southern Arts 


I Post-colonial Writing Fellowship 

[ Wn are looking for jn active writer with j 5ouih Aslan. African or 
1 Caribbean background, and a good record ol publication In English 
You will be a iked to reach a dail in creative writing and to offer 
mtalleciuaJ support lor post-colonial studies. For further information 
contact Dr 5u|ala Singh an (017031 593413. 

Salary on Research finds A point 4: L 15.735 par annum pro rata. 

until 30 Juno 1999. 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained 
I from the Personnel Department (A), University of 
Southampton, Highfleld, Southampton SO 1 7 IDJ, 


University 
of Southampton 


Senior Lecturer 



Edinburgh £H1 2 RTS 1+44(0)131 117 1241 - J4 hiiun) quoting Mere 
No. 

FriJa v 20 Niiicinlivr 1 W!t 

Queen Margaret College 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
TECHNOLOGY & MEDICINE 

Medical Statistician 


responsibility will be statistical support Investigating the health 
effects of a change In transport policy In Oxford. Applicants 
must have a first degree in Mathematics, Statistics or a related 
subject and ideally an MSo In Medical Statistics. Practical 
experience with SAS or Stata la essential. 

The starting salary will be In the range El 7,869 - £22,241 Incl. 
The position Is available for one year In the first Instance. 

To apply please send a CV with the names and addresses of 
two referees, who may be contacted, to the Personnel Office, 
Imperial College of Science, Technology and Medicine, 
Dovehousa Street, London SW3 6 LY quoting reference 
OEM/622. Closing date 21st November. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS AND COURSES FOR STUDENTS 



TEMPLE GROVE 

Heron’s (ihyll Nr.UrkHch) 

W.- ” liUM Sussex TN22 iDA 

Est. 1N10 

Headmistress Jenny Lee B.A.CertEd. 

IAPS Co-Educallonal Preparatory School 
Day 3-13 Boarding 8- 1 3 
Personal care and attention for your child. 

A first class Education In a stimulating and beautiful 
environment. 


I “SCHOOL SEARCH”]! 


is a professional agency which I 
specialises in finding the right school 
for your child either in the UK or 
overseas. We can also assist with 
advice on Summer & Easter schools. 

For further information please 
contact: “School Search”. 
Veranda, Holy Well Road, Malvern 
Wells, Worcestershire. WR144LF 

Tel: UK +44 (0)1684 566347 
Fax: UK +44 (0)1684 577SS9 


^FUmEE^gCHOOr ! FULNECK SCHOOL 

Leeds, West Yorkshire 
Xkw f LS28 8DS 

Independent School (1753) of Christian foundation 
for children aged 3 to 18 offering 1 - 

• A disciplined working environment with small 
classes in a beautiful semi-rural setting 

■ Well resourced teaching by well qualified start 
helping pupils achieve high academic results 

■ The advantages of single sex leaching groups a 

ages 1 1 to 16 within a co-educational system 

• EFL provision 

Telephone: 0113 2570235 
Fax: 0113 2557316 

http://users.aol.com/fijlueck/fulneck.htm ^ 

FulnecL School wu founded 10 provide »n Independeni education ftf £ “ 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 

Uttoxeter, Staffordshire. ST14 5HN 
Telephone: 01 8B9 590484 
Fax: 01889 590091 

An HMC Wbodard School, co-eriucallonal buardinp 
300 pupils. 100 In the Sixth Form, With an imp* 
range of activities and facllittes- 



School of Geography 

As pier l of a major programme of expansion, the University is 
supporting The School of Geography designate with a major 
in vestment of posts to enhance its research and teaching activities. 
The School wishes to appoint people with proven track records of 
high quality research and publications and. if possible, research 
grants. It Is looking for lively and innovative teaching capability ns 
part of the University's policy of 'Balanced Excellence'. 

Chair in Human Geography 

(Ref: 98/Q028C) 

The School wishes to appoint a Chair hi Human Geography to help 
lead Geography's research towards the next RAE- We are Inviting 
applicants who hold an honours degree or equivalent In Geography 
or a cognate discipline and a PhD in a relevant field who can 



undvrgr.-idtiato level In human geography and experience in 
in novo llw teaching methods Is desirable 

Salon- Scale. Lecturer Grade A. £16,005 - CU.MS l.ecluier Grade H 
C22.72" - O* <M«. with eligibility for USS. Assistance with relocation 
as appropriate. 

Further Information about the School facilities can be obtained on 
application or via the School's Web-sllc: hi I p://w ww.qub.ac.uk/gcosci 
Closing date: Friday, 11 December 1998. 

Further particulars quoting appropriate reference numbcr(s) arc 


The Queen’s Uni versify ol Bella st 



income tax); for overseas recniiu/non-Briiish nationals: 
*52,848 free of tax (Including Expatriation Allowance) plus 
other allowances. Initial contract: 2-3 years, renewable. 

The Commonwealth Foundation is a London based inter- 
governmental organisation that supports capacity building 
r k ' sharing within the non-governmental (NGO) sector 

0 “ le Commonwealth. It also provides grants and 
undertakes programmatic activities In the areas of 

development and exchange, and the arts and 

The Director is responsible for the overall management and 
direction of the Foundation and its work, including the 
unpieme nation of strategic initiatives in the areas of 
promoting effective NGO- government relations, and a study 

01 the evolving role of civil society. 

Candidates must be able to demonstrate: 

* insight into Commonwealth and International 
development issues, and commitment to the Peopled 
*-omnionwealthj 

a wt0n 8 track record In organisational management and 
strategy development} 


i 9 “ uu 1L3 operation, anu in particular ns 

, with government, the private sector and other 
Phyere in dvi! society. . T 


Si m, rS'SE.”™' p,cl ’ p, “” “M 10 ™ 

„ }. 7 ' M0 6014, fac *44 MB 171 839 1 


36014, fiuc +44(0) 171 839 8157, 
eyd&omm onwealth, Int 
1 candidates only will be contacted by 31 March 


ri'oilngjate, 15J.nuary 1999. 



Association of Commonwealth Universities 


Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 
UWl (Jamaica) 

UWI (Jamaica) 

UWl (Bahamas) 

UWI (Bahamas) 

AUSTRALIA 

Griffith (Queensland) 

Queensland 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

Tasmania 

Tasmania 

HONG KONG 

Hong Kong 

HK Baptist Unlv. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

PACIFIC 


Brunei 

Brunei 

Brunei 

Brunei 

Brunei 

Brunei 

Brunei 

PNGUT (Papua New Guinea) 


Environmental Education Programme 

SL Geology 

L Gaotaoy 

AP Management 

L Management 

L Social Work 

SL Mechanical Engineering 

P/SL Library & Information Studies 

Financial Accountant 

L/AL ObslatrlcB & Gynaecology 

L/AL Anaesthetics & Intensive Cara 

SL/L Marketing 
L Education 

L Dlsablliiy/Spoclaf Needs Education 
L Women's Studies 
L Journalism & Media Studies 
L Sociology 


L Sociology (Ethnic Relations) 

L Sociology (Feminist Analysis) 

L Zoology 

SL/L Mathematics 

SUL Critical & Creative Thinking 

SUL Soc I ology/Ant hropalogy 

AP/SL/L Information Technology 

SUL Development. Planning and Management 

of Urban Areas 

AP/SL/L Quantitative Methods. Production and 

Operations Management 

AP/SL/L English Language & Applied Linguistics 

SUL Accounling 8 , Finance 

AP/SL/L Marketing 6, International Business 

P/AP/SL Islamic Studies 

SLA Physical Education 

SUL Technical Teacher Education 

P/AP Special Education 

SL Computer Science 


In Commonwealth Universities, Including subscription details, Is available from 


Promoting educational co-operation throughout the Commonwealth 


la UNIVERSITYOF DUBLIN 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF CLASSICS 

Applications are Invited for the following appointment In the 
School of Classics, tenable from 1 October 1999 (or as soon 
as possible thereafter). 

CHAIR OF LATIN (1870) 

The vacancy has arisen because of the appointment of the 
previous holder, Professor Kathleen Coleman, to a 
professorship at Harvard University. Candidates should 
have a distinguished record of scholarly research In one or 
more areas of Latin studies. Administrative duties within the 
School of Classics will Include Headship of the School, In 
accordance with College's practice. 

Appointment will be made at an appropriate point of the 
professorial salary scale, currently 1RA45.447 - lfc£58,708. 


Michael Gleeson 
Secretary to the College 
West Theatre 
i Trinity College 

Dublin 2 

Teh +353-1-608-2197/1722J 
Facsimile: + 353-1-671-0037) 

£-malli domurphy@tcd.le 
to whom formal applications should Ife sent, to arrive before 
the preferred dosing date ■ Friday, 11 December 1998. 
Trinity College ts an equal cpporlim Kies employer 


PRINCIPAL 

St Giles Language Teaching Center 
San Francisco 

Applicants ore Invited for this important post at one of ibe leading 
schools of English in the USA. St Giles runs RSA/CELTA courses and 
Is actively Involved in TEFL Training. 

Wc are seeking a dynamic person with business acumen, leadership 1 
qualities und appropriate TEFL experience. 

Ctood salary plus Profit Related Pay scheme and medical benefits. I 
Applicants sluuld have experience of working in America. Preference 
will be given lo applicants with permission 10 work In the USA. 
Applications In writing with full c.v. to 
The Director 

St Giles Educational ITust 
51 Sliephords Hill 
London N 6 5QP 


Thi In«i national Rescue Connotate, d private, nra -profit agency 
udfdjg rehigeu worldwide El currently rukiiig canddates for die 
Emergency Response Roster for (he following petitions: 

“ •Reproductive Health Specialist] 

• Child 5 nr viral Specialists 

• Sfoelter/GvU Engineers 

• Public Healtii/RN/MD Specialties 
•Water/ 5 solution Experts 

• Logisticians 

• Program Managers . . 

Substantial toll work experience lo crfjU environments required. 

Able 10 trarelw/shon notice. 

Coquet Denis Nguyen, fax: (112) 551-3 170/e-null: dejUs@lntrescom.otg 












24 FEATURES 

Sphinx yields 
| location of 
Cleo’s palace 




Muhammad Yunus is a banker who has a plan to 
end world poverty with £1 7 and a lot of trust. And in 
Bangladesh it works. Here he explains how 

Credit where 
credit’s due 


t Cleopatra’s Palace may be 
opened to the public In an 
underwater museum where 
visitors will be able to stroll 
through a network of glass 
tunnels on the Mediterranean 
seabed off Alexandria. 

Support for the project, 
devised by Egypt’s Supreme 
Council of Antiquities, has been 
boosted by the recovery last 
week from the harbour's waters 
of a 2,000-year-old sphinx. 

The black granite statue's face A diver confronts the sphinx in Alexandria harbour. The ruins of the Pharos, below right, have also been found photo stefhwccmkwi*.- 

portrays Cleopatra's father, .. _ , 

Ptolemy XII, and dates from an the location of the submerged >. * r \ : At* jf' ' ' • 1 

era when Alexandria was one of royal courts after four years of 

the cultural capitals of the exploration aided by a satellite * i : ; #a> 


portrays Cleopatra's father, 
Ptolemy XII, and dates from an 
1 era when Alexnndrin was one of 
the cultural capitals of the 
I ancient world. The complex of 
waterfront buildings and royal 
courts, where the statue stood, 
slipped beneHth the waves more 
than 1 ,600 years ago after a 
devastating earthquake. 

“Ptolemy XII was known as 
the Flute Player," says Susan 
Walker, deputy keeper of Greek 
and Roman antiquities at the 
British Museum. “He would be 
difficult to mistake because lie 
had strong features like Mr 
Punch; u huge hooked nose and 
prominent chin." 

Two French-led teams of 
marine archaeologists have been 
diving in the waters around 

( Alexandria. At the western end 
of the harbour, further out to 
sea, the first team have discov- 
ered the toppled remains of the 
Pharos, the giant lighthouse 
once rated as one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. 

The other aub-aqua team, led 
by Franck Goddio, discovered 


CLASSIFIED 


the location of the submerged ••• 'V 

| royal courts after four years of 'v»Y • \ ' g « \S. : f/:; b* 

exploration aided by a satellite * T,; .**• i 

global positioning system , . . ** 4 -- - — 

They hove also pinpointed the f.jjjT.*- ; ; '4 V' ~T / y.. m . 
royal harbour of Cape Lochias, ; • / . I? r.: .. • • 

the island of Antirhodos, which 

housed one of Cleopatra's [...•*•• \ ;# *• ' 

palaces, and the peninsula ’ y '• 

where her lover, Mark Antony, •* y... . 

built his retreat, the Timoniuin. \ • ’ ESS 

“That part of the eastern hnr- \ ■' 

hour was for years a protected . mk 

zone because of its military \ • 

use," says Dr Walker, who in- __ Discovered ... 

tends to visit the site. “It’s nn jiija submerged £. 

aquarium version of Salisbury larKi v * Vt . 

Plain, where great tracts oflnud a °t, 

, , , , i underwater 

have been preserved because of artifacts 

a military ban which has now 
been lifted.” , 12 °" wlre . s , 

Although Alexandria is well 

known from historical and liter- 
ary sources, most of the archaeo- learning filled with gardens, 
logical evidence has disappeared fountains and temples, 
under the modern city. Built by “We are opening a whole new 
Alexander the Great in 332 BC world. This Is the world’s her- 
for its magnificent harbour, the itage,” declared Gaballa AU 
city became the commercial Gaballa, Egypt’s chief archaeo- 





of the bay or removing the stat- 
ues, he proposes constructing 
the network of underwater tun- 
nels. Most of the site is under 
6 metres of water. 

A feasibility study for the 


gateway to Egypt and a centre of i lo^st Rather than draining part I museum has been started and I tourists down below. 
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f ' AH HERE are many way9 for 
m people to die, but somehow 
* M dying of starvation is the 
most unacceptable of all. It happens 
in slow motion. Second by second, 
ihe distance between life and death 
becomes smaller and smaller. 

At one point, life and death are in 
such close proximity one can hardly 
sec the difference, and one literally 
, doesn't know if the mother and 
j# child prostrate on the ground are of 
'bis world or the next. Death hap- 
|1S ro quietly, so inexorably, you 
ind photo, stephane oompowmi .■ jIojiT even hear it. 

. ... . . And all this happens because a 

’ **: Jr/* ' "■"i... person does not have a handful of 

I food lo eat at each meal. The tiny 

baby, who does not yet understand 
Bin f the mystery of the world, cries and 

cries, and finally falls asleep. with- 
"til tin- milk il needs su barily. Th<’ 

I •> ’ next day maybe it won’t even Imvc 

\\. ; llj tin- strength in cry. 

■ :U j I used to get excited teaching my 

' miiversily students in Bangladesh 
; Ihw I'omomic theories proviiled 
ryrr ■ '•^"trs to economic prubleins ui ;ill 

! h.? I'M*** I gut curried away by the 

I'-i-i^i ji’: 1 ''/'‘ llll - v :in 8 elegance of these llteo 

| |ii ; d'-s. Yet nil of a sudden I started 

I Vicvf.lW | haviu K n " empty feeling. What gmsl 

. sfciriJsjit y V,VTV all these elegant theories 
1 ii • ! wfl011 l ,L,J pI'-‘ died of starvation on 

j pavements and on doorsteps? My 
' c ! assr "ui n now seemed to me like a 
whene you could relax ht- 
ji .- cause you knew that the good guy 
f ‘ n ti le tilm would ultimately win. In 

funds are being sought irom . tlie classroom I knew, right from 
UitCBCO. “It sounds crazy. JJ • ^ beginning, that each economic 
know It is not crazy- ^ 1 ' u j? wl f\ ^"Went would have an elegant end- 
be done," says Dr G 0 * 5 ™ 18, 'nk- But wlien 1 came out of the 
Another suggestion has dm ilassroom l was faced with the real 
to use a glass submarine j world. Here, good guys were nierci- 
tmirists down below. ] lessly beaten and trampled. | 

— ! * wanted to understand the reality 

■ aruuntl a poor person’s -existence i 
awl discover the real-life economics 

— “ ial W *W played out every day in 

country so 1 decided to s(tend i 
in the neighbouring yil- 

day, as my colleague and 1 
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mkJ ■ ’! Were runn '"g around 
, ln l ^ c yard. Nelglibours ap- 
ivhfit .. and Wa,c hed ns, wondering 
we wore doing there. 
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s ^ n - black eyes. Site 
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does the bamboo 


•Five taka.* That was 13 pence 
(21 US cents). 

“Do you have five taka?” 

“No, I borrow it from the 
paikars." 

“Tlie middlemen? What is your 
arrangement with them?" 

"I must sell my bamboo stools 
back to them at the end of the day. 
so ,19 to repay my loan. That way 
what is left over to me is my profit." 

"How much do you sell it for?" 

“Five takn and 50 paisa." 

"So you make 50 paisa profit?" 
She nodded. Thai came to a profit of 
just over a penny. 

"And could you- borrow- the cash 
and buy your own raw material?" 

"Yes, but the money-lender would 
demand a lot. And people who start 
with them only gel poorer." 

“How much du the moncy- 
lciti leix chaigc?" 

"It depends. Sometimes they 
charge 10 per amt per week. I even 
have a neighbour who is paying in 
percent per day." 

Sufia set to work again, because 
she did nut want to lose- any lime 
talking with us. I watched her small, 
brown hands plaiting the slmnds of 
Iv.imljoo as they had every day for 
months ami years uii end. This was 
her livelihood. She squatted on the 
hard mud. Her fingers were cnl- 
lused, her nails black with grime. 

It seemed lo me that Sofia's sta- 
tus as virtually a bonded slave was 
never going to change if site could 
not find that five taka to start with. 
Credit could bring her that money. 
She could then sell her products in 
a free market and could get a much 
better spread between the cost of 
Iter materials and her sale price. 

The next day I called in a univer- 
sity student who collected data for 
me, and I asked her to assist me in 
making a list of how many in Jobra, 
like Sufia, were borrowing from 
traders and missing -out on what' 
they should have been earning from 
the fruits of their labours. 

Within a week, we had prepared a 
list, ft named 42 people who in total 
had borrowed 856 taka, a total pf 
less than£17 ($28). 

“My God, my God, all this misery 
in all these 42 families all because of 
the lack of £171" I exclaimed. 

My mind wouldn't let this prob- 
lem lie. I wanted to be of help to 
these 42 able-bodied, hard-working 
people. I kept going round and 
round the problem, like a dog wor- 
rying his bone. If I lent them £17, 
they could sell their products to any- 
one; they could then get the highest 
possible return for tlieir labour, and 
would not be limited to the usurious 
praotlces of the money-lenders. 

I lent them £17 and said they 
could repay me whenever they 
could afford to. Over die next week, 
it struck me that what I had done 
was not sufficient because it was 
only 8 personal and emotional solu- 
tion. 1 had simply lent £17. but what 
I had to do was to provide an institu- 
tional solution. 

i That was the beginning of it al|. I 
waB not trying to become a money- 
lendervJ had no intention of lending. 
money to anyone; ail I really wanted 
was to solve an Immediate problem. 
Even to this day.-I still view myself, 
toy work and that of my ; colleagues, 



Muhammad Yunus: Women come first 


as devoted to solving- the same im- 
mediate problem: the problem of 
poverty which humiliates and deni- 
grates everything that a human 
being stands for. 

We did not know anything about 
how to run a bank for the poor, so 
we had to learn from scratch. I 
wanted to cover all aspects of rural 
lives such as trading, small manu- 
facturing. retailing and even selling 
door to door. I want this to he a 
rural bank, not a bank merely con- 
cerned with crops and farms. So I 
called it Grameen Bank which 
comes from the word "gram" and 
means "village". 

Our clients do not need to show 
liow large their savings are and how 
much wealth they have, they need 
to prove how poor they are, how lit- 
tle savings they have. 

■ To my amazement and surprise 
.the repayment of loans by people 
Who 1 borrow without collateral is- 
miich better than those whose bor- 1 
rowings are secured by enormous 
assets. Indeed, more than 98 per 
cent of our loans are repaid because 
the poor know this is 1 the 'only op- 
portunity they have to break out of 
their poverty. And- they don't have 
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borrowers understand almost im- 
mediately: one-year loans, equal 
weekly instalments, repayment 
starts one week after the loan, inter- 
est rate of 20 per cent [far less than 
the usurers], repayment amounts to 
2 per cent per week for 50 weeks. 

Now we have more than 12,000 
employees and 1,112 branches In 
Bangladesh. The staff mddt more 
than 2,300,000 borrowers face to 
face to each week, on their doorstep. 
Each month we lend out more than 
$35 million in tiny loans. At the 
same time, almost, a similar amount 
comes back to us in repayments. 

Gradually we focused almost ex- 
clusively on lending lo women. If 
the goals of economic development 
include Improved standards of liv- 
ing, removal of poverty, access to 
dignified employment, and reduc- 
tion ill inequality, then it is quite 
iialurnl lo start with women. "I lic-y 
constitute the majority of the |wor. 
the underemployed and the eco- 
nomically anil sue i ally disadvan- 
taged. And since they were closer to 
the children, women were also- our 
key to the future of Bangladesh. 

'Hus was not easy. The first and 
most formidable opposition came 
from tlie husbands. Next the mul- 
lahs. Then the professional people. 


any cushion whatsoever to fall back 
on. If they foil foul of this one loan, 
how will they survive? On the other 
hand, people who are well-off don't 
care what the law will do to them be- 
cause they know how to manipulate 
it. People at the bottom are afraid of 
everything, so they want to do a 
good job because they have to. 
They have no choice. 

In structuring our own loans, 1 
made the payments so small that the 
borrower would not miss the money, 
would not even notice it. This was a 
way to overcome the psychological 
barrier of "parting with all that 
money". I decided to make It a daily 
payment. The monitoring would be 
easier, I would be able to tell right 
away who was pitying and who was 
failing behind In tlieir payments. 

; I also thought it would enhance - 
self-discipline among people who 
had never borrowed before in their 
lives, and would give them the con- 
fidence that they could manage iL’ 
i Slowly we developed our own de- 
livery/recovery mechanism, and of 
bourse .we made ■ many ■ niistakes 
along the way.- ' 1 

: Today we have arrived at a simple" 
repayment mechanism that all 1 bur 


most ot the family assets mi living 
la find a cure. 

After his death, all that Amina 
had left was the house. Site was in 
here and had never earned an in- 
come before. Her in-laws tried to 
expel her and her children from the 
house where she had lived for 20 
years, but she refused to leave. i 

She tried selling home-made 
cakes and biscuits door-to-door, but 
one day she returned to find her 
brotiier-in-law had sold her tin roof, 
and .the buyer Was busy removing it. 
Now tlie rainy season started, and 
she was cold, hungry and too poor 
to make food to sell. All she had, 
she used to feed her own children. 

. Because she was a proud woman, 
she. begged, but only in nearby vil- 
lages. As she had .no roof to protect 
her house, the monsoon destroyed 
her mud walls. One day when she 
returned she found her house had 
collapsed, and she started scream- 
ing; TVhere is my daughter? Where 
is my baby?" She found her older 
child dead under the rubble of her 
house. 

When my colleague Nuijahan met 
her in 1976, she held her only sur- 
viving child In her arms. She was 
hungry, heartbroken and desperate. 

There was no question of any 
money-lender, much less a Commer- 
cial bank, giving her credit But with 
small loan9 she started making 
bamboo baskets add remained a. 
borrower to the end of her days. 
Now her daughter js a member of 
Grameen, - ■ ■ ■ 

: Today; we have more than 2 mil- 
lion Buch life stories, one for each of 
our members. 1 


Bartker to the Poor by Muhammad 
Minus and Alan Jolla Is published by 
the Autom Press at £20: If you wish 
to otder It at the special price of £1 7 
contact CulluraShop (see pafle 33 y 
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Letter from Burma Mark Harris 


Endurance test 


T HE Enlightened One had 
chosen lo transcend his 
earth-capsule from the peace 
of the. hill-temple, high above east- 
ern Burma. 

Methodically pulling back its 
saffron robe, a monk reveals the 
corpse of his IJ-year-tlead master. 
"He had told me the day he was 
going lo die and a9ked me In prepare 
for him lo be laid in the brick- room 
next to the main temple." With no 
embalming and no decay, the eyes 
are still as piercing as the day he 
had predicted the timing of Ids own 
dentil. Buddhist pilgrims still climb 
up here (o marvel at this mysterious 
preservation. 

Below the shrine, a treacherous 
road cuts through the jumbled 
mountains of the Shan highlands; a 
trade route from the Thai Golden 
Triangle to the China border. The 
combination of monsoon rains and 
strategic road mismanagement 
means that the 250km drive takes 
anything from a day to a whole 
week. Landslides, multiple pile-ups 
in the mud and communal digging 
out of entrenched vehicles make the 
journey a nightmare. 

Firmly In the driving sent is the 
Tfilmadiiw — the rilling armed 
forces from the Bamar ethnic group 
of the lowlands. Continuing the tra- 
dition of corvee labour, these sol- 
diers force villagers to quarry the 
rocks and provide supplies for the 
construction of the road. 

In the Shan villages, stone pro- 
duction has become a necessary 
inclusion in the division of labour. 
Each family must produce a quota 
to be piled at neat intervals beside 
the load. An elderly Shan man, 
forced into the unenviable task of 
co-ordinating the response to the 
military's demands, gesticulates 
that failure to provide the quota 
results in a rifle-butt to the head. 

Adolescent conscripts from the 
Burmese coastal plains are posted 
in the Shan highlands to fight the 
losing battle with the mud road. 
Roadwork builds up their stamina 
for future military manoeuvres in 
enforcing the State Peace and De- 
velopment Council ideology of “Peo- 
ple’s Desire": "Crush all Internal 
and external destructive elements 
as the common enemy." Along the 
road, the youngsters learn the lan- 
guage of the "crush", heavily ac- 
cented with extortion ranging from 
checkpoint bribery to state- 
legitimised looting of villages. 

Here in the Shan villages, locals 


talk of soldiers arriving and de- 
manding food, firewood, livestock 
and other provisions. One villager 
says soldiers, arrived . uninvited_at | 
his sister’s wedding reception and 
devoured all the food and rice wine 
so important in the local marriage 
customs. There are even reports of 
villagers being forced into poppy 
cultivation for ah added military 
bonus — Burma is still the world's 
biggest opium producer. 

Often the slrongest men from the 
villages are singled out as front-line 
porters in areas of resistance, and 
l here are accounts of village girls 
being handpicked by soldiers and 
railed. Shan resistance pamphlets 
rc|>ort whole villages being forcibly 
relocated and document the atroci- 
ties committed by what they call 
“the military narco-dietntorship". 

In the isolated town of Kengtung, 
the soaring stupas of the Buddhist 
temples hint at its previous impor- 
tance as a spiritual centre and the 
royal seat of the Khun culture. 
When I ask directions to the much- 
revered Haw Sao Ha palace, a local 
woman points to a black-glassed 
eyesore. She explains that, despite 
the protests of monks and locals, 
the magnificent palace was recently 
demolished by the Tnluiaduw. 
paring the way for the building of an 
over-sized government hotel: an 
unforgivable attempt to further de- 
stroy the local culture. Shops still 
sell under-the-counter images of the 
palace for secret, family worship to 
preserve its place in the collective 
memory. 

The heavy military presence re- 
veals Rangoon's new agenda for the 
hill town that Is now a strategic 
stronghold against Shan insurgents 
and opium “control”. In front of the 
town office the slogans of the 
"People's Desire" spell it out: "Op- 
pose those trying to jeopardise the 
stability of the state," which 1 take to 
mean ethnic groups resisting cul- 
tural annihilation or students who 
lost their universities for supporting 
democracy activist and Nobel Peace 
Prize winner Aung San Suu Kyi, 
known in the media as "the infa- 
mous democracy princess" or "the 
wife of a White". 

The ageing disciple redresses the 
burnished body with saffron robes: 
"I have stayed here ever since to 
take care of hint. Up here I can 
learn. Here there i9 silence." 

Staring across die paddy ter- 
races, he looks down on the very 
earthly world below. 


A Country Diary 


Steve Wratten 
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The great leapfrog forward 


Contact with ‘untouchables’ is avoided by Hindus of higher standing 

Genes reveal the caste system 's durability 


Robin McKle 


S CIENTISTS have uncovered n 
patient of genetic differences 
that underpins the caste system in 
India. 'They have found that varia- 
tions in social rank are mirrored in 
DNA. 

The link is not a causal one. how- 
ever. Genes do nut dictate a per- 
son's social rank: instead they show 
that each caste has developed a dis- 
tinctive generic profile because 
there is little intermarriage. This is 
particularly true for men while, in- 
triguingly, women's genes suggest 
they have some social mobility. 

India's Hindus are stratified into 
around 2.000 castes, each grouped 
into four wmias that dictate a per- 


son's access to education, occupa- 
tion and status. Marriages between 
individuals of different vnrnas are 
strongly discouraged. 

To study how deeply these divi- 
sions have affected Indians, n learn 
led by Dr Michael Bamshad nf Utah 
university in file United Slates stud- 
ied the genetic material of 25(1 people 
front 12 different castes in Andhra 
Pradesh stale in southern India. 

In particular, they examined their 
mitochondrial DNA, which is inher- 
ited only from mothers, and Y chro- 
mosomes, inherited only from 
fathers. 

Their analysis showed that a 
man’s DNA is highly specific lo his 
caste. With women this link wns 
less pronounced, DNA typical of 


tme caste sometimes bring fruod : 
adjoining castes. Tire dbruwrytt 
gt-sK that women mtftinC- 
marry men from higher castes, in- 
ducing children that have their br 
band's social rank. 

As the researchers slate in ti, 
magazine Nature: "Die siraitfu- 
1 ion «»f the Hindu caste system is df 
vi-n l>y women." Geneticist PrStw 
Junes, of University College b* .. nwy . nM ^. 
don. agreed. “Now that we can w : H-hnologies.” 


A clash of cultures looms 
at the global warming 
talks in Buenos Aires, 
writes Fred Pearce 

M ASAI tribesmen in Kenya 
are lighting their mud 
huts with solar panels. 
Die plains of India are whirring to 
the sound of wind turbines. In 
Brazil, cars run on alcohol fer- 
mented from sugar cane. Has the 
age of coal and oil passed? Can 
these fast-developing nations 
'■leapfrog" from rural economies to 
industrial powerhouses without fol- 
lowing the West and burning bil- 
lions of lonnes of coal and oil, and 
pumping out greenhouse gases? 
Can (hey grow rich without turning 
the planet Into a cauldron of climate 
change? 

One man who says they can is 
Brazilian physics professor Jose 
Goldentberg. A former rector of the 
University of S3o Paulo, he was the 
Brazilian minister for both science 
and environment in the early 1990s. 
Before that he headed the electric- 
ity utility in Sao Pan In. the largest 
*ily in the southern hemisphere. 
Now he is back at the university as :« 
professor, “Developing countries 
have a fundamental choice." he 
>ays. "They can mimic the industri- 
alised nations and go through an 
economic development phase that is 
dirty, wasteful and creates an enor- 
mous legacy of environmental pollu- 
tion; or they can leapfrog . . . and 
incorporate modem and efficient 


rate differences in female g« 
patterns from those of men, we to 
a very powerful tool for analyse; 
past human behaviour." 

One example now being sftwjc- 
by researcliei-s is the impact its - 
Viking raiders had on BntarP 
genetic heritage LQOO years ago. 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


m 


e ANKS Peninsula, New Zealand: 
We left the sunken volcanic 
[ crater that forms Aknroa harbour, 
with Its red-billed gulls bathing in the 
streams entering the sea, and began 
our walk towards the crater rim. The 
steep tracks started at Rue Lavaud, 
the name a reminder of the French 
sea captain who brought colonists 
here around 1846 and whose de- 
scendants still live in the town. 

We had walked for 30 minutes 
and left behind most of the Euro- 
pean birds of the lowlands: only an 
occasional song thrush or dunnock 
could be heard singing in the still, 
grey spring morning. By contrast, 
the vibrant song of bellbirds was all 
around. As we climbed higher, we 
started to enter the cloud layer, I 


where the only birds were New 
Zealand pipits, calling to each other 
from their basalt rock perches, and 
tomtits, (tilting along fence posts 
until they reached the limits of their 
territories. The plants, too, were 
now mainly natives, and, with the 
gorse and broom left behind, we 
tried to identify the commonest 
hebes. Willow-leaved hebe, native to 
the South Island, was easy, but Hebe 
lavaudiana, also named after the 
French sailor, was less easily found. 

As we came out of the mist and 
returned to Akaroa, we flushed out 
a pair of cirl buntings on a scrubby 
hillside — a reminder that we had 
re-entered the domain of European 
fauna and that some bird species, 
such as the English bunting, are 
probably more common here than 
in their place of origin. 


I A /HEN an observer sees a rain- 
V V bow he sees it at a fixed angle 
of 42 degrees, going outward from 
the anti-solar point, ie. the point in 
front of the viewer opposite the sun. 
If the sun Is high In the sky, le, more 
than 42 degrees above the horizon, 
then no rainbow is visible; but as the 
angle of the sun decreases below 
42 degrees, usually during the 
evening, more of the rainbow can be 
seen. If the sun is setting as a 
shower passes, then a full half bow 
is seen with the bow a complete 
42 degrees from the anti-solar point, 
which is just below the horizon. The 
secondary bow is formed when the 
rays of light are doubly-refracted 
within the raindrop, and this time 
the position of the bow is fixed at 
52 degrees from the anti-solar point 
and outside the primary bow. The 
order of colours is reversed. So the 
height of the bow Is determined by 
the sun’s angle above the horizon. 
— Adam and Lindsay Thorne, Per- 
shore, Worcestershire 

7 'HE radius depends on the 
distance of the observer from 
the droplets producing the rainbow. 
The greater this distance, the 
greater the radius. A few years ago I 
was flying from Alderney to 
Southampton in a tight aircraft on a 
sunny day when the sky was dotted 
with cumulus clouds. The sun was 


directly behind us, and ns we aj>- 
proached each cloud we could see a 
completely circular rainbow, with 
die shadow of the aircraft at its cen- 
tre. As we drew nearer, the circle di- 
minished In size, vanishing as we- 
en tered the cloud. — Kate Wright, 
Ampthill, Bedfordshire 


l\IOW, zombies are found mainly 
I V in front of TV sets. Originally, 
Zombie was the python god of 
certain West African tribes, who (as 
slaves) carried Its worship to Haiti 
and the southern US in the form of 
voodoo. Like the TV addict, the 
ritual involved the apparent resur- 
rection of an otherwise dead body 
known as a zombie. — Ted Webber, 
Kewarra Beach, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia 

IN CANADA, during the second 
» world war, conscripts who refused 
to go overseas to fight were called 
zombies. — Ed Lyons, Toronto, 
Canada ' 


IJ AS Viagra received more 
■7 free publicity than any other 
commercial product In history? 

“ THIS Is a very hard statistic to es- 
; / tablish, though It has faced stiff 
competition from the Cuban cigar. 


— Tony Union, Dalgomn. 
South Africa 
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'HAT ia the term for fl** 

the lyrics to aonffiwrm* 

UST AS one can mishear sw* 
_ (as in the hymn "Gladly, 
eyed bear"), one can also 
words. The example I renxaa° 
from childhood ia -misled .IMF 
tense of die verb “to mislead ■ N 
days on TV, when 1 h "V aJI 
nights at 6,30”, I see small towns 
galloping across the screen, 
Stephen HottgMn, Canberra,*®* 


Any answers 1 


IF I WERE given aloadrf^ 

/voKeraoddlplom^®® 

nity, would It be all right ® P j 
and shoot Pinochet? Jj* : 

Dt>^ey,atethorpe>,linc«" ,m 

WSS&Syg 

(family, friends) nice? - 

Carey, Victoria, Australia . 


Answers should be 

weet<ly«guardlan.oauK,®^j 

01 71 /+441 71 -242-WJ 5 ' 
to The Guardian W9eWy,«l«" 
don Road, London EClM^, 

The Notes & Queries weWW 
http://nq.guardlan.oO.uw 


Consider, he says, how develop- 
ing world villages, where more than 
billion people live without electric- 
ity. might light their huts. There is 
the old way: an ordinary electric 
tight bulb hooked to distant coal- 
burning power stations. That way. 
only l per cent of the original fuel 
provides energy for the light be- 
cause of the inefficiency of the 
power station, the transmission 
tines and the light bulb. Or they can 
leapfrog to a low-energy compact 

fluorescent tight bulb powered by a 

ik!fr 011 *he but roof, creating 
me “zero-emission village". 

Goldentberg is an optimist. The 
wtount of carbon dioxide, the most 
tinportant greenhouse gas, emitted 
, or ® ver y unit of energy produced 
nas been falling gradually for a cen- 
ury and a half. Every generation 
as industrialised at less environ- 
mental cost than the preceding one. 

• . . Ntortant hurdle to leapfrog 
h 055,1 foel burning, which releases 
t«? 8e if ? QUnts carbon dioxide. 

k Mng carbon ' and to* biomass 
]Z “■‘'Brown, sucking from the 
J mosphere all the CO, released by 
tbe P re «ou9 crop. In one 
chnology Brazil has led the way, 
from 7 ' g * ,s ve ^ c l es on ethanoi 
‘Hi!! 1 - j 1 lllcnh?t i augar cane juice. 
n-,l.u^ dU S ry ' be B un to the 1970s to 
t in-, in r ^ nce on foreign oil, uses 
ii"‘ , 1 11 hectares of sugar planta- 
W l,ii 11 / ue i half Brazil’s vehicles 
year ll? o Cing C0 -' emissions each 
. pcr cem - Ethanol has a 
al f ai ! etopetro1 and runs to 
,i 8 an . dartl engines, although 
that ni CVC Qpe ^ ita own motorbike 
Pmlrn, 0n t , le . fuel. At first the 
linn n r IS 1 au i hs 'dised the produe- 
*hemp C J 1 f ai J. 0 lleav % to get the 
kwmo ° ff ** gr0und; Now if l,n9 
Wncfi, C ir ndard ^01 and could 
'ties siirv, he ^ SU8ar ' growm fi cottn- 
; Gold?t SZuilbabweandCul)a - 
il in h ,b T g also *« bl E POtoh- 
more woot j. This 


won't mean huddling round the 
campfire, or even relying on today's 
low-pressure wood boilers. 

The leapfrog technology Is gasifi- 
cation: wood from "energy farms" is 
turned to gas, then fed into a gas 
turbine. This has a thermal effi- 
ciency of around 45 per cent, com- 
pared with 10 per cent or less when 
burning wood In low-pressure boil- 
ers. The World Bank's Global Envi- 
ronment Facility, a key funder of 
leapfrog energy projects, has 
helped to build such a plant in 
Brazil. 

Wind and solar and hydroelectric 
power all have huge potential. Solar 
power remains a novelty in Europe, 
but is taking hold in Africa and solar 


panels are widely available in city 
markets in Nairobi. Last month the 
energy giant Royal Dutch Shell an- 
nounced a $30 million investment to 
bring solar power lo 50,000 homes 
currently without electricity in rural 
South Africa. 

A clash between the developed 
and the developing world looms in 
Buenos Aires this week at the 
fourth conference of parties to the 
United Nations' Climate Change 
Convention. The summit faces the 
threat from the US Congress not to 
cut US greenhouse gas emissions 
until the developing nations agree 
lo limits on their own, much lower 
emissions. For example, the US 
emits 5.4 lonnes of CO, per head of 


population, while the UK emits 2.6 
tonnes (a typical figure for Europe). 
Argentina, the conference host, 
emits 1 tonne per head, China 0.7 
and India 0.3. 

The developing countries won't 
stand for such arrogance — unless 
leapfrogging offers a painless way 
ouL Earlier this year, in tile journal 
Energy Policy, Goldemberg wrote 
that in the past six years some 
developing countries had made 
greater strides in keeping rises in 
COj emissions below rises in eco- 
nomic activity than their richer 
counterparts. 

By cutting subsidies (or coal, 
China had triggered efficiency 
gains at power stations that reduced 
CO.- emissions by 155 million 
tonnes a year, virtually the same- as 
Britain’s total emissions. India’s sub- 
sidies for wind turbines have turned 


it into the world's third largest pro- 
ducer of wind energy. 

Last year Goldemberg persuaded 
his government to declare that, 
within JO years, Brazil should accept 
limits on its emissions of carbon 
dioxide. Since then Brazil’s neigh- 
bour, Argentina, and South Korea 
have both made similar noises. The 
battle to reconcile fairness with 
planetary protection is far from 
over, as delegates will hear in 
Buenos Aires. 

But in the long term some in the 
developing world believe lhaL the 
world has no option but to go for 
greenhouse-friendly energy tech- 
nologies. And if they no longer want 
to borrow hand-me-down techno- 
logies to gel rich, they have lo 
leapfrog to Ihc-sc new technologies. 
If the fol u re is green, they want to 
lx* there first. 


EXCELLENT, 

AN INTEREST RATE 
THAT’S NOT GOING 
ANYWHERE. 


Worried about falling interest rales? You 
needn't be If you invest In the new Britannia 
International 30 Day Notice Account. 

It pays up to 7.45% gross, GUARANTEED 
until at least 29th January 1999, 
Yet just as important, it’s exceptionally 
flexible. You can make withdrawals at any 
time without penalty by giving just 30 days' 
written notice. (There's also on immediate 
access option for emergencies.'] 

You can choose to take your income 
annually, monthly*, or to reinvest il: 
And whatever you choose, with Britannia 
International your money starts earning 
interest from the day we receive , your , 
deposit. ’’ 

‘Monthly rales are available on request. 



6.75% 


You can open a 30 Day Notice Account 
with ,any amount from £1,000. For full 
details and an application Form, 
please call Britannia International on 
+44 1624 681100/ or return the coupon,. 


Britannia 


International 

ww.brtlonnlolnt0rnalloiial.coi 


Please send me further details of the new 
Britannia International 30 Day Notice Account. 


Title Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms_ 


Tei Number 

To: Britannia International Limited, 

Brilannla House, Victoria Street, Douglas, 

Isle of Wan IM99 1SD. 

Tel +44 1624 68TIOO Fox +44 1624 681105 
e-mail brilonniaOmcb.net . 

The above Information may be used to keep you 
Informed of new Britannia International products 
and services. If you da not wish to receive this 
• Information please tick here d 


fSub|ed to .penally equivalent to 30 days' loss of Interest 
inuallyon 
c authority. 


i. Interest rale al £1,000 4.5%, £2,500 5.5%. Interest, rales are variable but will 'not be varied until al least 29th 


rr — it — < • - Britannia Building 'Society and> registered wllft the Isle of Man Financial Supervision 

Commission for Banking Business. Registered Office: Britannia House, Victoria Street, Douglas, Isle bi Mqn. £M99 I SO, Registered Company No. 50583. Deposits made with an Isle of Man 
of Britannia International ore covered by the Isle of Man Depositors' Compensation 'Schtime contained In the Isle oF M^n Ba^rig Business (Compensation of Depositors) Regulations 1991. 
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Middle Ages spread 


I M K ET ' WASATand wM. 

■#1# the wind swings in from 
I fW the west and rakeB 
across die Edge, blowing leaves 
like yellow sparks from a bon- 
fire. Inside the wood, the wind 
thickens the incoming Atlantic 
weather with a voice that sounds 
like rocks rolling under the tide. 
The downpours further west in 
Wales have caused the worst 
flooding for 20 years and are 
now swilling inexorably through 
the Shropshire lowlands. 

During an early morning lull in 
the rain, with the wind freshening, 
a patch of sky and shadow be- 
tween ash and holly takes on a 
living shape. A few yarrfB away 
a deer steps lightly, as If sleep- 
walking. She is dappled with 
creamy white spots and stripes 
across fawn flanks, and I recog- 
nise her as the lead female of a 
group which ranges this wood and 
its edges, often seen testing the 
ground before the others follow. 

The wind Is blowing away from 
her, so she's unaware of my 
presence. She walks a few steps, 
browses, lifts her head into the 
wind and scans dreamily, as if 
rapt In an Inner life which blends 
seamlessly, like her dappled 
markings, with the wood itself. 
Big, for a fallow deer, she ap- 
pears almost weightless and 
ethereal. 

Fallow deer roamed Britain 


during previous inter-glacial pe- 
riods but, unlike red and roe 
deer, they did not make it back 
from Europe after the last Ice 
Age, Their homeland now is In 
the Eastern Mediterranean 
countries known as the Levant 
or Near East. 

Although it was once assumed 
that the Romans introduced fal- 
low deer, there were no Anglo- 
Saxon or contemporary Welsh 
references to substantiate this. If 
the Romans did introduce them, 
they did not persist in the wild. 

It was not until the Middle 
Ages that the ancestors of this 
fallow deer arrived in Britain. 

In the eArly 12th century the 
Normans who colonised 
England established parks and 
protected forest enclosures for 
keeping exotic creatures for 
hunting, a practice they had 
learned from the Normans who 
colonised Sicily, who in turn had 
acquired the practice from clas- 
sical and Islamic traditions of 
keeping exotic animals. 

Fallow deer remained Inside 
deer parks for many centuries 
until the 1920s when they began 
to establish themselves in the 
wider countryside. Now present 
in every English county, much of 
Ireland, Wales and southern 
Scotland, follow, together with 
red, roe and more recently intro- 
duced species such as muntjak 
and Chinese water deer, have 
had a spectacular population ex- 


pansion. Part of thlB maybe due 
to the reduction of people who 
work on the land, leaving larger 
areas of the countryside free from 
human incursions. Certainly, 
until fairly recently, escaped deer 
would not last long in the wild. 

There are fears that this 
explosion in deer populations 
Is having an adverse effect on 
woodland and that, like many 
American states, a reduction In 
hunting and a lack of predators 
will lead to a deterioration in 
habitat, and poor health and 
starvation among the deer. 
However, deer are our largest 
land mammals and arouse deep 
feelings of sympathy. They cer- 
tainly add a dimension to the 
woods not seen since the Middle 
Ages. Few imagine that a large- 
scale deer cull would win popu- 
lar support. 

She’s only 20 paces away and 
I begin to feel like a voyeur, 
knowing that when she is aware 
of my presence she’ll panic and 
the spell which encloses her will 
be broken. When the doe notices 
me there's a flash of recognition 
and a slight leap of movement, 
but she doesn’t flee. She retreats 
to the edge of a steep bank and 
watches Intently. Perhaps she’9 
seen me many more times than 
I’ve seen her. and knows I’m no 
real threat. She watches as I 
move off. Then the noise of the 
wind picks up and scatters her 
dappled shadow into the wood. 


1 Fowler's target 

5 Legend (4) 

9 Transparent 
substance (6) 

10 Feeling of drowsy 
Indolence (7) 

1 1 Cheated (In shop 
etc) (5-7) 

13 Ground-breaking 
Implement (6) 

14 Admit (6) 

17 Insured person 

(6-6) 

20 Player of stringed 
instrument (7) i 

2T Fracture — 

Interval (5) 

[ 22 Healthy colour? (4) 

23 Warn of or 6 In early life (5) 
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8 Beyond 
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1 Payment for work 15 Feature - basic 
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(4) 

2 Animal skin (7) 

3 Wild flower - 
racehorse (6,6) 

4 Plain cotton fabric 

(8) 


substance (7) 

16 Covering for roof 
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HE □ E □ □ 
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D O 0 □ Q 0 
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QGJHaPDEIDQC] 
Id n a n b a □ 
laaaoaJEraa ejqeq 
□ non a □ 
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O vented contract bridge in the 
1920s, many systems of hand valua- 
tion have been devised. It might sur- 
prise you to know that the present 
point count — four for an ace, three 
for a king and so on — was devel- 
oped fairly late In the day. Before 
that, people used to value their 
hands in terms of "quick tricks” or 
“honour tricks”, fractions of which 
were added and subtracted for 
length in the trump suit, bare hon- 
our holdings and other features of 
the hand. 

But when an American called Mil- 
ton Work devised the simple 4-3-2-1 
system, it swept the board, not be- 
cause it was more accurate than 
other methods, but because it was a 
great deal simpler. 

As you make progress at bridge, 
you'll come to realise that the point 
count — though fairly reliable — is 
not always adequate. The problem 
Is that the value It places on certain 
holdings gives a false picture of 
their trick-taking potential. 

A hand like this: 

Q43 j 872 Q65 Q73 

contains seven points, yet could eas- 
ily take no tricks at all. Replace all 


Chess Leonard Barden 

IKjOW ITS getting nasty. Eng- b 
I V land’s captain David Norwood p 
has resigned after the mediocre re- b 
suit of the second favourites at the 
Elista Olympiad. Meanwhile Nigel 
Short, who drew eight games in a 
row and admits “an excess of party- 
ing”, criticises world No 4 Michael 1 
Adains for “general lack of enthusi- IS 
asm", Tony Miles for unwillingness d 
to sit next to the “fidgety" Jon Speel- E 
man, and Norwood himself for E 
spending too much time In the bar, It 
a charge to which Norwood conn- s ! 
ters, "I think we all got worn down a C 
bit by the vodka". si 

What will ordinary club players 
make of all tills? What will the IN 
British Chess Federation's present 2 
and potential sponsors think? The r; 
Kalmykian partygoers may have b 
done significant damage, not least R 
to their fellow professional GM sand & 
IMs who exist on small incomes b om G 
coaching and Open piize money. li 
As far as the team goes, the im- K 
mediate answer should be to ap- 
point as captain the hard-working 
and reliable GM John Emms, a 
proven coach and motivator. And. 
while England lias an ageing squad, 0 
15-year-old Etienne Bacrol plnyc-d 7 
No 2 for France and Ruslam Porw- 
inariuv, aged 14. got a board 5 prose 8 
for Ukraine. 6 

So it wouldn’t surprise me at nil If 
England’s team for the 2008 4 

Olympiad includes Luke McShane. 3 
now 14, Munigan Thiruchelvnm. 9. 
and David Howell, 7. These and 2 
other talented youngsters should be ., 
brought on as fast as possible. This 
should mean an end to the silly BCF 
ageist barriers that prevent our 
boys and girls from competing in 
tile youngest groups at world and A 
European championships. 11 

The latest is the World U12 girls w 
rapidplay championship In Paris, A 
starting on November 14, where the b 
BCF plans to be unrepresented, b 
even though ll-year-old Jessie C 
Gilbert has an obvious claim for se- (i 
lection. Gilbert, in fifth place in the w 
national Onyx women’s Frixclte V 
with only four British champiunship 
players ahead of her. is in the tup lfl N 
of her age group, including boys, Q 


Quick crossword no. 443 I Bridge Zia Mahmood 


and has shown a marked recent b 
provement which the BCF \m\ 
bothered to monitor. 

M Thiruchelvam v B Lallc, ! 

Kent Open, Maidstone 1998 

1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 e6 3 c4 Ncflri . 
Nc3 NIB 5 Be2 a6 6 0-0 Qc77 tai 
d4 cxd4 B Nxd4 Nxd4 9 QaH > 
Bc5 10 Qd3 h5 11 h3 Qe5 12 
Be3 g5 13 Bxc5 Qxc5 14 Radi! 
Ke7 15 Qd4 d6 16 f4?f An over- 1 
sight which turns out well, but 16 
Qxc5 dxc5 17 f4 with Bf3 and e5i»| 
simpler. 

Qxd4+ 17 Rxd4 gxf4 18 Ml 
Ne8 19 Na4 e5 20 Nb6 exd4 
21 Nxa8 Nf0 22 Nc7! Moreaci^ 
rate than 22 Nb6 Ke6. Kd7 23 
Nd5+ Ke6 24 Nxffi Kxf6 25 
Rxd4 Ke7 drawn. The 9-year-olJ 
scores the youngest draw yet wiiha 
GM: White is better in the final po4 
lion and may soon win a pawn by 26 


» 1 ■# i# i 

5 

4 a 1 

^ 1 5) 

* 5 5 4 4 A 

1 +11 J 


Janos Aszlalos v Alexander 
Alekhine. Blc-d 1931. Those who 
miss a chance to beat a reigning 
world champion never live it down. 
Aszlalos (White, to move) can 
both ruiiks by 1 Qxh8* and 2 QwJ. , > 
but (hen Alekhine checkmates | , 
Qxc2+ ami Qxa2. So the Hungary , f 
timidly captured 1 axb3 Nc3+ 2 Kfl 1 
with an eventual draw. How couH 
While have won? 

No 2547: 1 ... Qh5? 2 Qa4! Bxb53 , 
Qxa5 wins a piece. 


I those queens and Jacks by an AK 
I combination and you will have the 
same seven points, but a full two 
tricks more. And remember that 
when the scores are being calcu- 
! lated at the end of the hand, you get 
nothing for how many points you 
I had — only for how many tricks you 
took. 

I Experts these days realise that 
Mr Work’s invaluable contribution 
I to theory undervalues the ace, 
which ought to be counted as five 
points more often than not, and 
overvalues the queen and jack, 

I which are often worthless. 

I I’m not suggesting that you throw 
away all the bridge books you have 
on your shelves. But what I am sug- 
I gesting is that you try to avoid the 
fate that befell South on today’s deal 
(see next column). 

South mechanically counted his 
points, and arrived at 16. This was 
better than minimum, so he bid 
game. But he ought not to have 
( done — the lack of fit for partner, 
I the lack of strength In the long suit, 
the concentration of honours in 
clubs were all factors; that should 
I have persuaded him that he did not 
hold any kind of maximum hand. 
West, who could fall that the hearts 
were not breaking and that his 


South West North jj* 

if’ 2NT" £ 

3NT, Dble . Pass , l™ 

Pass , 

(1)15,17.(2) Showing a " 

(3)'lnvit1ng South 1o bid gams * w . 

than a minimum hand. 

kings were well pieced 1" 
taught South the 
with e sharp.doubte 
possession of 24 potota JL on )y sin 
nepts' 16, South could 


tricks to Dieir the f 

800. points — and: those w $ 
points that matterl , ■ • 1 
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The Thought-Fox 

1 imagine this midnight moment's forest: 

Something else is alive 

Beside the clock i loneliness 

And this blank page where my fingers move. 

Through the window I see no star: 

Something more near 
Though deeper within darkness 
Is entering the loneliness: 

Cold, delicately as the dark snow, 

A fax's nose touches twig, leaf: 

1\vo eyes serve a movement, that now 
And again now, and now, and now 

Sets neat prints into the snow 
Between trees, and warily a lame 
Shadow lags by stump and in hollow 
Of a body that is bold to come 

Acivss clearings, an eye, 

A widening deepening greenness, 

Brilliantly, concentrated Iv. 

Coming about its own business 

Till, with a siulden sharp hot stink of Joy 
It enters the dark lade of the head. 

The window is starless still: the clock licks, 

The page is printed. 

From The Hawk in the Rain (Faber, 19571 


Poet of the spirits of the land 


Ted Hughes 

DWARD James Hughes, 
who died last week after a 
long battle with cancer was, 
after W H Auden, arguably the 
finest English poet of the century. 
To the public he was best known for 
being Poet Laureate (the post he 
held since 1984), as the unlucky 
husband of the American poet 
Sylvia Plath, as a writer for children, 
snd as a poet who had an unusual 
ffift for evoking the natural world, 
especially the lives of animals. 

But his public image, if anything, 
tends to underestimate his actual 
cultural importance. He was a writer 
of very wide sympathies and a huge 
tnfluence on other poets, from Sea- 
Heaney to R S Thomas. Be- 
y°na I his surface subject material, 
jjy first reader of his work is most 
hhely to be struck by its extreme in- 
tenstty, a quality it shares with the 
^rk of Plath. 

however, Hughes 
worked on a much grander canvas. 

ls Perhaps best seen as a critic of 
<ne mainstream of Western culture, 
Particularly of the utilitarian ratio- 
nalism arising from the Enlighten- 
nt- In this he is in line with such 
Zi e f? “ William Blake, W B Yeats 
D H Lawrence. Although his 
L_* rp , sen “ of humour has often 
. h . n •nsufficlently acknowledged, 
incr i° W . es a ot 10 uncompromis- 
Kftore of the poetry, the sense 
DianL- . . 0 eac h poem, it Is more 
wh ., .Bland, more than the West, 
is at stake: It is existence 

viS? 5 11 & h‘ € mbrae\ng. ambitious 
VihJl ? poetr l r is wsiiy derided. 

hf was parodied, affection- 
Ph£K! n a En 8Uah way, by 
odl»t* Q ? r Vfendy Cope, the pap 
to hnJ? ,U H U8ual| y draw attention 
L- — ^ * n a Hughes poem, a simple 


net like drinking a cup of lea would 
be transformed into an event of 
sliattering, cosmic significance. 
Nothing could just be casual. 

But then Hughes, as a young 
man, was reacting to a poetic gener- 
ation who wanted to render every- 
thing in a casual manner. The 
Movement writers who preceded 
him, such as Donald Davie and 
Kingsley Amis, had embraced a 
poetry of deliberately limited aims. 
Haring experienced, as they had 
seen it, the worst consequences of 
irrational forces on the loose — 
romantic nationalism, group hysteria, 
charismatic dictators — during the 
second world war, they had natu- 
rally sought a more sceptical, com- 
monsensical mode of expression. 

Hughes, with some sympathy, 
describes that exhausted genera- 
tion as having returned to England, 
wanting little more than "a nice 
cigarette and a view of the park”. 
But whatever sympathy, on a per- 
sonal level, he had for their feelings, 
he did not extend it Into hiB work, 
where everything, as he put it, "was 
up for grabs”. While the Movement 
could blarhe the rampant phantas- 
magoria of tiie unconscious for the 
war, phantoms which now ought to 
be repressed, Hughes saw the war 
as a consequence of the inner warps 
and wounds of the Western mind, 
damage he felt ought to be faced 
and healed. 

As a poetic force, Hughes 
emerged In 1957 with the much- 
lauded, prize-winning collection The 
Hawk In The Rain. It was a con- 
fident and original beginning; its 
harsh, sharp, AngloBaxbn sounding 
rhythm and diction, its vivid,, 
grandiose Imagery and its sheer en- 
ergy immediately Bet it apart from 
contemporaneous work. 

The landscape of Hughes’s early, 
work, which remained a rti^jor Irtapi- i 
ration throughout his career, was I 


that of the Yorkshire Pennines I 
where he grew up. Hughes was 
born in the Calder Valley, in a town ' 
with the evocative name of 
Mytholmroyd. Later he wrote of the 
bald, unforgiving expanse of the 
Moors as “a stage/ For the perfor- 
mance of Heaven./ Any audience is 
incidental”. In a manner reminis- 
cent of Wordsworth, his childhood 
was shadowed over by a 600ft-high 
scoop face, known as Scout Rock. 
Hughes, together with his elder 
brother, Gerald, used to explore the 
region around the rock and it 
quickly came to dominate his imagi- 
nation. 

As he later pointed out in his 
homage to the area, Remains of j 
Ebnet, he was conscious how he 
had grown up in a grievously dam- 
aged place: "Gradually it dawned on 
you that you were living among the 
survivors, in the remains.” 

Hughes would also encounter 
this survivor ethos, In an extreme 
and troubling form. In Sylvia Plata, 
his first wife. Hughes met her at a 
Cambridge literary party in Febru- 
ary 1956, and, after a sizzling ro- 
mance, they were married four 
months later, it was Plata’s drive 
and organisational abilities, to- 
gether with, the faith she had in his 
work, which hugely contributed to 
the publication of llie Hawk Jn The 
Rain. 

A brilliant student, troubled by 
the early loss of her father, ahd by 
the high but confined expectations 
of those afound her, Plata had been 
fortunate to survive a previous 'sui- 
cide attempt Initially the stronger 
poetic force, Hughes made hia wide, 
esoteric reading and his poetic theo- 
ries and processes available to her. 
Their Inner worlds, to a lar^e de- 
gree, converged. 

At Cambridge university, Hughes 
had begun his degree ]n English, 
but after two years, discouraged by 


the course's limited horizons, lie 
switched to anthropology. During 
his third year, Hughes read much 
about the role of poetry in primitive 
societies and immersed himself in 
folklore. His exposure to such 
sources remained a very significant 
influence on ail his writing, some- 
times accounting for its beguiling 
obscurity. 

Hughes was especially fascinated 
by the animism of early cultures, 
their recognition and characterisa- 
tion of the spirits immanent In 
things — animals, stones, rivers, 
trees — an animism which he felt 
would be a corrective to the damag- 
Ingly functional Western view of the 
environment, a view he blamed for 
the ruined landscape of bis child- 
hood. 

S UCH themes and influences 
began to emerge in hia sec- 
ond book, Lupercal, pub- 
lished In 1960. Although It was not 
the moBt ambitious of his books, 
Hughes emerged in it as a mature 
and powerful poeL In Lupercal one 
finds many of the animal poems for 
which he is best remembered, his 
much anthologlsed evocations of 
the jaguar, pike and otter, as well as 
his menacing, mesmeric identifica-j 
tion with the hawk roostirig high In; 
atree: 

The sun is behind me. 

Nbthing has changed since I began. J 
, My eye has permitted no change. 

I am going to keep things like this. 

With the success of Lupercal,! 
Hughes Was now recognised as one- 
of the major poets o! his generation. , 
Although Plata had borne him. 
tvfo children, he had gradually be-' 
come alienated by her niaod-awings 1 
and jealousy. After beginning bn; 
affair with a married woman, 1 Assla 
Wevlll, he separated from Plata. Left I 
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in her Loudon tint to bringing up 
two children alone, Plata became in- 
creasingly depressed during the nn- 
precedently harsh winter of 1962-3. 

It was during this period that she 
wrote her deeply pessimistic poetic 
masterpiece. Ariel. She committed 
suicide in February. 

Hughes no«' entered a somewhat 
rootless period, with his (wo chil- 
dren, moving back and forth 
through the 196Ds from Irclnnd to 
Devon. The experimental volume 
Wodwo consolidated the success of 
lAipere.il. but Hughes's personal life 
was to undergo further trauma with 
the death of Assin Wevill, and her 
daughter Shura, in 19MD. It was nlsu 
the year his mother died. These 
tragedies heavily scorched the 
poems of his fourth book, Crow, 
which is most likely to endure ami 
for which lie is most famous. 

Hughes drew on native American 
Trickster myths for this slangy, 
crazy and violently Irreverent hook. 
Crow is capable of extreme cruelty. 

Iml he is also something of a child, 
ambiguously embodying die twisted 
siik- of 20lli century psychology and 
history. The book was hugely ■suc- 
cessful, sharing sm nothing of ihr 
extremely thirl; humour of such 
modern classics as Calch-22 anil 
Slaughterhouse Five. 

In 1970. Hughes married his *■* - 
oiul wife Carol Orchard and finallv - 
settled in Ih-vun. HU |..-rsoiial Hu- 
became inure peaceful, an- 1 die 
work began »»* kwc a link- «»i it* in- 
1' iisily. He bought a ^vhuli-d farm 
and withdrew In mi ihe literary | 
circuit. He continued to prndiiie i 
work of the highest -oanilard. and 
after 1 975' s ambitious, experimental . 
narrative (iaudete. his experi<-iiee-i 
working on the farm were captured 
in the somewhat underrated 1979 
collection Moortown. 

Hughes was. along with Philip 
Larkin and Seamus Heaney, one of l 
the presiding poetic geniuses of the 
British literary scene. His continu- 
ing interest in children's literature, 
led to his collaboration with Heaney 
on two anthologies for young read- 
ers. The Rattle Bag and The School 
Bag, as well as his support for new 
creative talent through the Arvon 
Foundation. 

After becoming Poet Laureate his 
collections in the 1980a seem to fall 
off from hia earlier heights. Most of 
the poems he wrote as Laureate are 
unlikely to be remembered for liter- 
ary reasons. But many regard his 
more recent books, Birthday Let- 
ters — his unexpected poetic mem- 
oir of his marriage to -Plata — and 
his translations In Tales From Ovid 
as close to his be3t work. 

As a poet there is no denying his 
immense significance. Hughes com- 
pletely transformed the post-war 
scene In Britain. He expanded Its 
range of subject matter and lent It 
several new styles through which It 
could catch up with the modern 
world. He renewed Its confidence in 
itself, and encouraged poets to look 
for universal values In their focal 
landscapes, armed with the vigour 
of an honest simplicity: 

The farm-roots sink in the welter 
again, like a whale's fluke. 

Sheep fade humbly. 

The owl cries eerlty, 1 breaking 

' parole , 

With icicles darkening witness. 

He Is survived by his wife Carol, 
and a daughter arid s6n from his 
first marriage. 1 


Ted Hughes, poet and'eritto, born 
August 1 7, 1930; dldd October 28, 
1898 
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A wanton pas de deux 


Dancer’s great leap 
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Andrew Clements 


My bung is on the dung 


DANCE UMBRELLA FESTIVAL 

Judith Mackrell / 


T HE pas de deux is generally | 
understood to be a highly 
coded metaphor for sex. But 
in his new duet, The Hypochon- | 
driac Bird, at the Queen Elizabeth 
Hall in London, Javier De Frutos 
strips away the usual conventions to | 
give us as graphic nil image of love- 
making as we're likely to see in 
dance. In doing so. lie also wickedly 
chooses two of ballet’s greatest 
lovers, Siegfried and Odette from 
Swan Lake, as his protagonists. 

During the first half of the work 
this idea is explored with enormous 
wit and charm. De Frutos and his 
partner, Jamie Walton, appear on a 
while-lit stage, entwined in a pas- 
sionate embrace. 

De Frutos looks radiant, his torso 
ecstatically arched, his arm undulat- 
ing with the exquisite grace of a 
Swan Queen. Then, as he and 
Watton begin to dance, it's not so 
much steps we see as choreo- 
graphed variations on the sexual 
net. The Joy Of Gay Sex, danced. 

With mouths, fingers and groin 
in unambiguous action, the effect is 
wantonly erotic. Yet. as they coil and 
twist together, it's also beautiful and 
at times very funny. ITic* ancient 
blues songs that are cut into 
Tchaikovsky's ballet score have 
been taped from an equally ancient 
record and, in one very naughty 
phrase, De Frutos times his pelvic 
thrusts exactly to the rhythm of a 
recurring scratch. 

As the duet progresses. Watton 
emerges as the emotional miser, De 
Frutos as the histrionic diva craving 
more sex and more love. Some 
passages are mischievous refer- 
ences to the original ballet, as when 
De Frutos translates Odette's flut- 
tering footwork Into the tremulous 
quivering of his fingers, thrust into 
Watton's fly. Yet they are such ex- 
pressive performers that we always 
feel Ihelr emotions raw on our 
nerves. Watton is twitchy. a man 
whose passions are dangerously 
close to violence, De Frutos is alter- 
nately transfigured with happiness 
and grotesque with need. 

Having explored the see-saw 
dynamic of their relationship, the 
work disastrously retreats up its 
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Javier de Frutos: misjudged indulgence 


own backside, for an apotheosis 
Hint’s essentially a 25-minute sexual 
marathon. De Frutos simply runs 
out of moves. His relentless recy- 
cling of llio same actions would be 
numbing even if it were real sex, 
and we were doing it. Watching it is 
a chore. De Frutos is a generous, 
flamboyant performer, sometimes 
touched by genius; The Hypochon- 
driac Bird is misjudged indulgence. 

At the start of his new dance, Not 
Garden, Stephen Pet ronio gives the 
audience unequivocal clues about 
the source of his inspiration — 
Dante’s Inferno. Petronlo himself 
fiances a brief intercessionary solo 
to Gounod's Ave Maria, black letters 
scroll through the names of Petro- 
nio's personal list of the damned 
{Hitler, Pol Pot, Calvin Klein >. and a 
trio of bowed bodies dance as if 
weighted by the burden of sin. But 
when the choreography kicks into 
Petronio's trademark frenelicisin. it 
is hard to distinguish Not Garden 
from any of his other works. 

I Apart from the final scene, in 
I which Petronlo looms over his 


dancers like a falling angel, it is 
hard to draw even oblique connec- 
tions with Dante. Rullier than min- 
ing one of the richest narratives in 
literature, the dancing simply ap- 
pears lo refer to itself. 

Then? are moments of exhilara- 
tion: dance phrases sent into crazy 
reverse, bodies slicing across each 
other’s speeding tracks with hair’s 
breadth timing. There are also 
grateful moments when Petrouiu 
composes slow, beautiful patterns of 
dance. 

For much of its 70-minute dura- 
tion. though, Petronio recycles the 
same full-throttle moves. And he 
never achieves the kind of struc- 
ture, the variations of dynamic and 
lone necessary, to sustain a long 
performance. 

Petronio can get from 0 to 60 
steps per minute faster than any 
other choreographer alive. But he 
lacks the navigational skills to drive 
his dance on a long voyage, particu- 
larly one based on one of the most 
profoundly symbolic journeys in 
Western culture. 


i Singing along with the five-year plan 


CINEMA 

Gaby Wood 


m once said, must dream. But 
what may lie dream about? East 
Side Story; The Story Of Socialist 
Musicals is a documentary which 
investigates, through song and 
dance, the risks of fantasy. 

A Soviet musical sounds an im- 
possible idea — after all, musicals 
were seen as "the flagrant offspring 

I of the capitalist pleasure industry". 
One can hardly imagine that useful 
instruction would be taken from 
H«w To Marry A Millionaire, or 
hear factory workers chorusing 
Diamonds Are A Girl's Best Friend. 
And it’s difficult to envisage, as the 
film-maters put if, “singing along , 
with the five-year plan". 

But between 1934 and 1973, 
about 40 musicals wen: made in the I 
Soviet Union, East Germany, I 
Czechoslovakia, Poland. Romania, 
Bulgarin and Hungary, which have I 


never before been seen in the West. 

East Side Story was made by 
Andrew Horn, a young American 
whose undergraduate film thesis 
was nominated for an Oscar, and 
Dana Ranga, a Romanian film- 
maker who lives in Berlin. "Some of 
these films are even good,” the pro- 
duction notes say rather glumly, i 
Some of them, to judge on this 
evidence, are quite wonderful, 

Grigorii Aleksandrov was a film- 
maker who went to Hollywood with 
Eisenstein. He made friends with I 
Chaplin and hung around for a few 
years but eventually returned and, i 
in 1934, made an all-singing, all- 1 
dancing, all-Russian movie called 
The Jolly Fellows. It was banned but 
with the support of Maxim Gorky, 
Aleksandrov took the film to Stalin 
and, in what must be one of the 
most ambiguous expressions of 
approval, Stalin said: "Anyone who 
dares to make a movie as humorous 
as this must be a brave man.” 

The film earned Aleksandrov a 
military medal, and Stalin encotir- I 


and the man responsible for saving 
and sustaining England's Northern 
Ballet Theatre. He continued to be 
involved with NBT and with Lon- 
don's Central School of Ballet 
despite his illness. 

Born in Hackney, north London. 
Gable was allowed by his mother to 
study dancing on condition that he 
studied the piano at the same time. 
At the age of 11 he was accepted for 
the Sadler's Wells (now Royal) Bal- 
let School. On graduation, he had to 
spend some time with the Sadler's 
Wells Opera Ballet and the Covent 
Garden Opera Ballet before John 
Field took him into the then touring 
section of the Royal Ballet, where 
he stayed from 1957 to 1963. 

His first big success, and his first 
major creation with Lynn Seymour, 
came with Kenneth MacMillan's 
The Invitation (I960), in which he 
played the young boy — his youth, 
charm, and sunny personality en- 
suring him success. Seymour and 
Gable were beautifully suited In 
each other ns dancer actors, their 
bodies responding both technically 
nnd einolionnlly to every demand. 

Soon afterwards, Frederick Ash 
Ion cast them in Hie Two Pigeons, 
one of tiis most tender and endear- 
ing ballets, and the artistic potential 
of this young partnership was again 
apparent. 

in lflfiS Cinble transferred to the 
Royal Ballet company at Coveiil 
Garden where, in 1964. MacMillan 
cast him with Seymour and Nureyev 
In an episode in Images Of Love, 
made to celebrate the 400th anniver- 
sary of Shakespeare's birth. And a 
year later MacMillan created his 
Romeo And Juliet on Seymour and 
Gable — although cruelly they wen- 
robbed of the preniidre (and Un- 
paid Czinncr film) by box office 
considerations which dictated that 
Fonteyn nnd Nureyev should be the 
first to dance the ballet. When Sey- 
mour and Gable did ])crfonn ns sec- 
ond cast they left no doubt as lo llu- 
inspiration the choreographer had 
gained from creating with them. 

In 1967 Gable, who had been 


„ . . Schnittke: The Complete 

suffering from nsieo-arthrilis Inli string Quartets Kronos Quartet 
feel and was also unhappy (Nonesuch 7559-79500-2) {2 CDs) 
some Royal Ballet policies, fedtt £27 49 
to pursue an acting career, and i calio Concertos Stills Musfk; 
studied as assiduously for tb Cello Sonata Kllegel/Havanith/ 
theatre as he had done for tbebi Godhoff/SaarbrOcken Radio 
let. On stage, he was Lysanda: Symphony/Markson 
Peter Brook’s A Midsumnwl |lNaxos 8554465) E4.99 
Night's Dream for the Royal Sink J&Comptote Works For Cello And 
speare Company, and he wodeedar [ Piano ivashkln/Schnlttke 


aged more In the same vein. They 
were forms of propaganda, clearly, 
but they were also fairy tales: 
happiness was labour, smiling 
blondes sang forth from factory 
floors and baritones drove tractors. 

Ranga and Horn tell us that the 
musical Volga, Volga was Stalin’s 
favourite film — he saw it 100 times, 
and presented a copy to Roosevelt 
as a gift, Stalin was so supportive of 
musicals, apparently, that the genre 
came to be inextricably associated 
with him; after his death they could 
no longer be made in the Soviet 
Union. But soon enough, the DEFA, 
the film industry of the as' yet un- 
walled East Germany, found it was 
losing Its audiences to the West. 
The public wanted to see American- 
style entertainment films, and the 
DEFA hnd to win them back. 

Soviet musicals then , entered a 
new phase — they were not led by 
propaganda, they were in colour, 
they were commissioned. In 1958. 
My Wife Wants To Sing became an 
instant hit But although it had been 


the Royal Exchange Thealre. Me (Chandos CHAN 9705) El 4.99 
Chester, for several seasons Heal*. Plano Music Boris Berman 
did a considerable amount of tele (Chandos CHAN 9704) El 4.99 
vision work. — — 

In 1982 Gable co-founded, « -THERE are some compoaers 
Ann Slauna rd, the Central School ;l / w hose final place in the 

Ballet, a vocnuonal school based t history of 20th century music is 
Clcrkenwell, where his wife, CanJ hard t0 prt . dict| ^ Alfred 
Needham, a former dancer wilhlt Schnittke, who died in August, 
Royal Ballet, was (and is) one ofiL WU y h e onc . 0 f the toughest of 
principal teachers, In 1987 Giliu. ( | )pm „]!_ 

Lynne enticed him from retiretwr Currently, his music is very 
to take the lending role in A Sjmp r widely ployed, as the performers 
Man. made for a BBC dance dram f or w h om he wrote have champi- 
conimissloned by the i ity of Safort oncd his ctmse m09t faithfully, 

to celebrate L S Lowry's centenary there Is certainly plenty of it 
Gable’s portrait of die painter v programme — the disabling 
uncannily realistic. In spring 1987th stroke8 Schnittke suffered in the 
ballet was taken into the NBT reps 7 ( ft8 t decade of his life seemed to 
tory nnd was one of the company 1 fuel his need to compose ever 
greatest successes. Gable was ihr: more prolificacy, b u( getting a 
invited to become artistic director on a y ^at music is very dif- 

Tlie fortunes and the artist- ficnlt — pin down one work, and 
reputation of NBT were then at j another comes along to con- 
l“W ebb. ami not long after Gaft- found your expectations. There 

appointment the Arts louna is the true heir to die bleak, 
threatened to close it down. An it haunted world of late 


passioned plea and pledge o(< 
purl from Gillian Lynne, and 


Shostakovich; the playful master 
of borrowing and allusion 


requested, the film was blacklisted 
because it treated ’’life and art like a 
bourgeois fantasy”. The old ques- 
tion burned; of what could a social- 
ist artist legitimately dream? 

As stars and diamonds crept into 
the fantasies of the socialist film- 
going public, the story of these 
movies became more than the story 
of entertainment. Escapism could 
no longer be kept within the con- 
fines of the communist ethic, and 
musicals were as good a historical 
litmus as any. 

As Midnight Revue was being 
filmed, the Berlin Wall was under 
construction through the director's 
backyard. Film-makers found them- 
selves in a double bind: they were 
being asked to make entertainment 
films by the very organisation that 
Inevitably banned them , So they 
wrote a script, about it. In an 
exhllaratingly cynical inversion of 
the Judy Garland and Mickey 
Rooney "putting bn. a show” films, 
Midnight Revue, has four film- 
makers kidnapped and forced to 
make a musical. They sing Too Hot 
To Handle, a song about the dan- 
gersof the genre. , 


outcry among critics, led lo a slay" (whose tapestries of quotations 
«*x»vuli*»n. instigated the musical term 

While cmilimiiiig lo coclirect ir- “polyalyUsdcism” in an attempt 
school, nnd nurturing young taH to pigeonhole him); and, espe- 

whicli might graduate to the SW dally early In his career, the re- 

i i.’ihlc (levriiipcil a repertory wm luclant modernist. Rather too 
lias brought NBT great pup 11 ' often there Is also the composer 
succi-ss. whose music seems to drift alni- 

tiablv received the Lot in I- kssly between these tendencies, 
and in 1997-98, his 10th amaventfi resorting to note-spinning and 
year ns artistic director, an m textural thinness rather than as- 
orary degree from Bradford A *rting a personality of its own. 

sity. Gable, Lynne once ubsen All of those facets are repre- 
was Hie only performer she staled in this dutch of issues, 

who could “totally integrate arU4 Die Kronos compilation of string 
and movement so they beo.'^ quartets encapsulates them all 
indivisible ... he is quite simply hi superb performances; the 
best”. _ Drst Quartet is a 12-note work, 

Je Third, composed In 1 983, 

Mary Clarke __ “te epitome of his polys tyliatic 

““'7 st >1e. lacing the textures with 

Christopher Michael Gsble, dare references to Beethoven, 
and actor, born March 13, 1*W>. and Shostakovich, and 

died October 23, 1 998 J* Fourth ( 1 989) a lengthy, 

Brooding elegy on physical and 

spiritual loss. 
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TURNER PRIZE 

Adrian Searle 

T HE clocks have gone back: it 
must be time for the Turner 
Prize. The competition has 
settled into the calendar alongside 
Halloween and Bonfire Night as a 
traditional autumnal fixture in 
British cultural life. It’s so success- 
ful that Hugo Boss has emulated it 
in the United States. 

Tile Boss Award was won this 
year by 1996 Tliriier winner Dou- 
glas Gordon, who was handed a fat 
cheque and a commemorative 
knick-knack by Dennis Hopper. 
Gordon tried to give Hopper n Euro- 
style kiss on being handed the 
award. Hopper stepped smartly 
away: he’d seen Trainspot ling, and 
knew wlint n Glasgow Kiss might 
entail. 

Being shortlisted for the Turner 
is better than a smack in the mouth, 
but It’s still a trial by media. There's 
a danger that the British public is 
actually getting comfortable with 
contemporary art. Writers no 
longer feel obliged to explain what 
installations are, what conceptual 
art is, or why films and videos can 
be art. The Turner must lake some 
credit for this accommodation to the 
avant-garde, but it's debatable 
whether familiarity is the same 
thing as serious interest. 

in terms of popularity alone, 
painter Chris Ofili ought to win Ibis 
year’s prize. His recent travelling 
solo show at London's Serpentine 
Gallery has drawn more than 35.000 
visitors in less than a month, around 
3,000 crowding into the tiny space 
each Sunday. This is more than rub- 
ber-necking. He's a serious black 
artist who is taken seriously nnd 
whose work is accessible, which is 
in itself a great leap forward for 
multicultural Britain. For ail their 
decorative and ornamental im- 
pulses, Ofili's obsessively glittered, 
dotted, doodled, spiralled and pat- , 
terned paintings are more than the 
sum of their borrowings. | 

At the Tate review of the Turner 
Prize nominees, he is showing a 
couple of his Captain Shit cartoon- 
superhero paintings, an ornamental 



(link flower painting, some large 
female portraits and the dizzying 
psychedelic Airodizzia. 

The work that will grab most of 
the attention is a large head-anil 
shoulders profile. No Woman No 
Cry. The title conies from a Bob 
Marley song: the pose is a reversed, 
black, unhappy cousin to the Na- 
tional Gallery’s 1465 Portrait Of A 
Lady In Yellow by Alesso Baldo- 
vinilti. Ofili's woman is crying, ln 
each blue teardrop is a little cameo 
portrait, like a keepsake in a locket. 
The face belongs to the murdered 
student Stephen Lawrence. The 
painting could be crass, but it Is 
very sad and stoical and affecting. 

Ofili is in a difficult position. The 
first black British artist to make it 
on to the shortlist, he is also the 
only painter and the only man to be 
selected. Has he peaked too soon? 
After so much recent exposure (in- 
cluding being a runner-up for this 
year's Jerwood Prize) people might 
say “Done dung” and move on. Hie 
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TELEVISION 

Nancy Banke-Smlth 


/ (ITV), the punishment is ruthless. 
They send you somewhere that 
sounds fanny. Not Oswaldtwistie or 
Barnoldswick, of course. Somewhere 
funny down south. (EastEnders con- 
versely sends malcontents to New- 
castle.) 

Liz McDonald (Beverly Callard), 
whose skirt is shorter than her hus- 
band’s temper, is leaving Corona- 
tion Street after nearly 10 years. Jim 
McDonald is now in a wheelchair 
and Michael, his physio, has been 
looking yearningly at LJ? like a dog 
spotting a very boney bone. 

To end this sad affair, Michael 
has applied for a Job in Milton 
Keynes. Simmer down at the back 
there. Milton Keynes is fall of fasci- 
nating people. The deputy health 
minister said recently that there is a 
part-time dinner lady in Milton 
Reynea who Isn’t interested in femi- 
nism and probably doesn't know 
what it is; She sounds all right. And 
there’s Big George, who wrote th^t 


wonderfully signature time for Have 
I Got News For You. He counts as 
two. (I begin to feel like Abraham 
who struggled to find 10 just men in 
Sodom.) There Is something about 
Milton Keynes that sets the 
scriptwriters off. They can’t resist 
the name. Tve applied for a new job 
in Milton Keynes . . “Michael had 
an interview for a new job in Milton 
Keynes . . .” Being written out of 
Coronation Street is like transporta- 
tion. One moment you are all cosy 
and tile next you are In Kuala 
Lumpur. Roquel, beautiful and 
good, was cruelly packed off to 
Kuala Lumpur. It is part of the 
painful sense of loss that you can't 
quite place Kuala Lumpur. 

Or Lowestoft Reg,, the manager 
of Bcttabuys, who had such a good 
double act going with Curly, was ( 
heartlessly deported to Lowestoft, , 
which I scent to associate with the ! 
wind in the rigging and the wild cry 
of tlje herring gulL As for Curjy, 
he’s been sent to Kuala Lumpur too. 

Will Liz follow Michael to die 
bright lights of Milton Keynes as 
Bess followed her lover in Porgy 
And Bess? Will Jim follow them in 


elephant droppings have lost their 
initial shock and arc the least inter- 
esting aspect of Ofili's developing 
style. They’ve become just similiter 
colour on the palette. 

Ofili may be favourite to win, but 
Sam Taylor- Wood's movie nml her 
360-degree photos are very impres- 
sive. Her split-screen film insinua- 
tion, Atlantic, won n prize nl the 
1997 Venice Biennale. Set in the 
restaurant of tile Atlantic Bar and 
Grill in central London. Taylor 
Wood's film homes in on a couple 
arguing at a table. It’s hardly My 
Dinner With Andre, but a com- 
pelling tableau all the same, playing 
on our fascination with overheard 
conversations. 

Taylor-Wbod’s work is almost 
entirely voyeuristic. The world 
we’re looking in on is her own, a 
world of the rich, the louche, the 
stylish and fashionable. The Five 
Revolutionary Seconds photos are 
369degree photos shot in loft-style 
apartments and well-heeled flats. 


There is a kind of comedy which 
hits you like a shock wave. When 
Mel Brooks said he was writing a 
film called Springtime For Hitler . . . 
When Jerry Della Feniina sug- 
gested From Those Wonderful 
Folks Who Gave You Pearl Harbor 
as an advertising campaign for 
Japanese electronics . . . When Billy 
Connolly danced in incontinence 
knickers, people actually fell off 
their chairs. 

There is a point in a great comic's 
act when the audience are so dis- 
abled with laughter, lie could move 
among (item removing their wallets. 
In Thirty Years of Billy Connolly 
(BBC1), you saw that Joanna Lum- 
ley, Bob Hoskins and Jimmy Tar- 
buck could have piit up no. 
resistance whatsoever. 

In 1975 Michael Parkinson Intro- 
duced him as "someone who means 
very little down here' 1 . Connolly re- 
sponded with the story of the man 
who buried his wife but left her bum 
out as he needed somewhere to 
park his bike. After that his name on 
the guest list was worth two million 
extra viewers. 

He is, as Parkinson said fondly, a . 


ARTS 31 

I What starts out as annoyance with 
the smug clannishness of the Young 
British Artists crowd gives way to 
something a lot darker. A girl 
dances in the comer. A semi-naked 
ntan looms on the stairs and a guy 
in spiked heels and bondage gear 
hides his identity under a feather 
boa beside the piano. A Tonka truck 
trundles across the floor towards 
him. 

These arc the everyday after- 
noons of the demi-monde. You scan 
tite images as you might wander 
aboul the flat of n stranger. You feel 
like you’re there. 'Cite feel of these 
photographs is n nineties update of 
David Hockney’s seventies vanity 
movie A Bigger Splash, The ques- 
tion is whether this work is narcis- 
sism or a critique. Maybe it’s both. 
She’s no Jane Austen, but her work 
is very much a piny on modern mini 
ni-rs, and she has a sharp eye for pe- 
riod — mir ircTiml — detail. 

Tucitu Dean is obsessed by the 
sea. She's re-showing Disappear- 
ance Al Sen. her 199i> film of n light 
house at the ousel of evening on the 
north-easi coasl; a series of chalk 
drawings on blackboards; and 
Gellerl, a new sliurt movie filmed in 
n famous Budapest bath-house. 
Dean's use of the baths parallels a 
1997 film by Polish artist Katnr/yna 
Kuzyrn, which was filmed in (he 
same location, using the same sub- 
ject, but with a hidden camera. A let- 
ter from the director of Kuzyrn ’s 
Warsaw gallery, published in 
October's Art Monthly, is a veiled 
accusation of plagiarism. Dean 
claims to have been entirely igno- 
rant of Kozyra’s film. The lighting 
and ambience of Dean’s little film 
has the atmosphere of certain paint- 
ings hy Edward Hopper. 

The weak point of the show is 
Cathy de Monchaux’s room of 
sculptures. Her confections of 
gothic, pointy brass fittings, talced 
rubber orifices, gristly, grisly folds 
and clitoral claws pall by repetition. 
Her theatrical installations just don’t 
make it as sculpture. Ooh-er, you 
sqy, looking at the tortured little 
men on an Addams Family barbe- 
cue rack. Her work is a delicate gas- 
tronomy of S&M bad taste, and it 
has sadly lost its allure for me, even 
though her newest work seems to 
be moving in a new direction. 

Tile winner will be announced on 
December 1. 


mad bugger so lfs a bit of luck that 
his comedienne wife is now a psy- 
chiatrist She said he was a battle- 
scarred man from an appalling, 
abusive childhood. Billy's father 
once described him as looking like 
a tramp keeking out of a hayloft A 
turn of phrase wliich makes you to 
wonder if, along with the odd black 
eye, .he didn’t give his son a rico- 
cheting Celtic Imagination. Nowa- 
days die beard Is grey — like, he 
confides, his pubic hair. . 

.The most tantalising testimonial 
came from a young boy, who said, 
“My mum likes lum a lot and my 
dad does as well. And my mum's 
boyfriend i9 a great fan of his. u The 
shrewdest question came from fel- 
low comedian Eddie Izzard: "Ask 
him if he writes it down." He 
doesn't "I never, ever write material 
down because, if 1 do, it's not very 
good. The stuff I just make up has a 
sort of ballsy edge to it." 

■ Watching The Life of Birds 
(BBC1) I was reminded of this. Birds 
of prey, circling at 1,000ft, never 
look down and think: “Oh my God, 
I’m done fori There’s nothing therel" 
They feel the comforting thermals 
under their wings. Connolly, on stage 
with no visible means of support, is 
lifted on warm gusts of laughter. . 




Arafat’s moral failure 


Arafat: From Defender to Dictator 
by Said K Aburish 
Bloomsbury 360pp £20 

{{IF THE Israelis were really 
/ clever, 1 " a desperate British 
I adviser in Gaza tells David 
Hare in Via Dolorosa, "they would 
give the Palestinians every inch of 
land they want, and then stand by 
and watch them fuck It up." 

Palestinian genius and failure are 
incarnated in Yasser ArafaL For 
nearly three decades his bulging 
eyes, designer stubble and watery 
lips — and Arab headdress immacu- 
lately folded to resemble the map of 
Palestine — have filled the world's 
screens proclaiming the rights of 
his dispossessed people. After a life- i 
J lime of struggle. Ihe Leader in 
Exile, the archetypal terrorist- 
turned-statesman. lias returned as 
President of the Palestine Authority, 
the forerunner of the Palestinian 
state. But this is no story of libera- 


tion. The capacity in which Arafat 
has come to power, the role he oo 
cupies, is one of peculiarly Middle 
Eastern complexity, where cynicism 
and idealism, passion and realpoli- 
tik, meet in equal portions, lining 
the pockets of Ills entourage with 
Western aid, his primary function is 
to act as Israel’s policeman in those 
parts of the formerly Occupied Ter- 
ritories the Israelis could no longer 
reach. 

In the cruellest of many ironies, 
Arafat came to power as a result of 
the one Palestinian revolution with 
which he had very little to da. The 
intifada, a spontaneous uprising led 
by children, succeeded in influenc- 
ing world opinion, where years of 
“armed struggle" had failed. The 
image of the Palestinian as terrorist 
was replaced by that of a child being 
beaten by an Israeli soldier. 

How did this extraordinary de- 
nouement come about? As Said 
Ahurisli explains In this thoroughly 
researched account, Arafat is rela- 
tively uneducated. As a political 


strategist he was brilliant, but on 
broad geopolitical questions he lacks 
sophistication. During the years of 
exile after the 1967 war, his instincts, 
courage and persistence made him 
a highly effective leader. Arafat un- 
derstands the value of the "propa- 
ganda of the deed". Just as Israel 
exploited the feelings of guilt and 
solidarity among US jews, so the 
PLO benefited from the wealth and 
influence of Palestinians in the Gulf. 

Aburish convincingly argues that 
the strategy of engagement with 
Israel from Gaza and Jordan before 
1970 was sound and could have 
been made to work. The challenge 
to King Hussein of Jordan, which 
forced Jlim to act against the Pales- 
tinians, was a military disaster, but 
It effectively severed the link be- 
tween the Occupied Territories and 
the Hashemite monarchy. Even the 
disastrous civil war in Lebanon left 
the PLO Intact, while tarnishing 
Israel's image in the West 

Arafat’s failure has been moral 
rather than strategic. Though not 
personally corrupt — he neither 
drinks nor smokes and works an Id- 
hour day — even in Lebanon he 
surrounded himself with spivs and 
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Poetic licence . . . Paul Muldoon refuses to rest on die laurels of previous successes 

A map of life’s detour 



Hay 

by Paul Muldoon 

Fabar 140pp £14.99 (£7.99 pbk) 

P ACING generous tribute to 
his friend and compatriot, 
Seamus Heaney has praised 
Paul Muldoon for “changing Die 
rules of the game". Muldoon, in 
Heaney’s account, is a pioneer 
whose work pushes back (or ig- 
nores altogether) the boundaries of 
what poetry can achieve. 

Despite such advocacy, Muldoon 
has still not reached a readership 

( much beyond the coteries. His re- 
fusal to rest on the laurels of previ- 
ous successes ensures that each 
new book frustrates audience ex- 
pectations, and sometimes outslips 
e\-en his most committed admirers. 
For sceptics, changing the rules 
looks nothing more than a form of 
cheating. 

Those critics ought to be won 
over by the brio of his eighth full- . 
length collection. Hay. Sex on pool 
tables, the stench of his dead cat, 
the onset of middle-aged spread and I 


bis gratifylngly awful record collec- 
tion — nothing seems unworthy of 
Muldoon’s attention. All gets con- 
veyed with the usual virtuoso flair. 
The long poem which opens the 
book and the 30-sonnet sequence 
which ends it share the same 
rhymes. In the final sequence, 
sonnets one and 30, two and 29 and 
so on act as companion pieces, 
mirroring each other's rhymes. 

Occasionally the strain shows: 
Muldoon has never appeared more , 
deserving of his reputation for I 
being able to rhyme "knife" and 
“fork". Usually, however, the techni- 
cal mastery is astonishing. On Its 
own, this might seem flashy, noth- 
ing more than — in Muldoon’s own 
phrase — the minor aplomb of a 
trick cyclist. Yel the doublings of 
the rhyme schemes embody Hay’s 
more general obsession with twins 
and doppelgtlngere, mirrors, paral- 
lel lives and return journeys. 

"Between Takes” emphasises this 
theme by rhyming "double" with 
itself: other poems conspicuously 
reiterate phrases. The brutal sonnet 
"Lag” opens: "We were Joined at the 
hip. We were joined at the hip / like I 


some latterday Chang and Eng." 
What begins by sounding like desir- 
able intimacy soon degenerates into 
claustrophobia, violence and self- 
destruction: 

It was Chang, I seem to recall, 
who tried to choke 

Eng when he’d had one over the 
eight. 

U was Chang whose breath was 
always so sickly-sour. 

It was Chang who suffered a stroke. 

Eng was forced to shoulder his 
weight. 

It was Chang who died first. Eng 
lived on for five hours. 

“Lag" seems more reminiscent of 
early Muldoon than most of Hay: as 
the poet acknowledges, early in his 
career he mastered the knack of 
writing in “that great, open hand” 
while “never quite showing my 
hand". | 

No longer an enfant terrible and 
not yet an elder statesman, Mul- 
doon Is beginning to develop a style 
which relaxes more and conceals 
less. The trademark irony (“Only 
the guy who’s shot / gets to ride in 


sycophants, who preferred the bars 
and brothels of Beirut to political 
struggle. Above all, during the years 
of quasi-government in exile he ne- 
glected the new politically sophisti- 
cated leadership in the West Bank. 
Swayed by populist sentiment dur- 
ing the Gulf crisis of 1990-91, he 
foolishly supported Saddam Hus- 
sein when even Hamas was calling 
for an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait. 

The result was bankruptcy as the 
Gulf states withdrew funding from 
the PLO. Desperate to secure a 
peace, and his own position, he was 
forced to the conference fable with 
no bargaining chips. Installed (in ef- 
fect by the Israelis) under the Oslo 
accords, he heads an administration 
In which torture and corruption 
appear to be the rule. The last of his 
able and decent West Bank minis- 
ters, Han an Ashrawi, recently de- 
serted him. 

When a new leadership emerges 
in the wake of his rapidly advancing 
disease, it will come. Aburish hopes, 
from Ashrawi and her colleagues 
Haidar Abdul Shad and Faisal Hus- 
seini. and not from the corrupt co- 
terie currently surrounding the 
"President". 


the back of the hearse”) now exists 
alongside slap-your-lhigh jokes. 

We also see more of domestic 
Muldunu than before. The love 
poem "Lung Finish" celebrates his 
10th wedding anniversary, charting 
the "soars and slumps in the Dow" 
of the relations! up. His tone of 
mature reflection contrasts with the 
naughtiness of the poem’s twin, 
“Green Gown", where the pool table 
becomes the prop on which the poet 
seduces (or is seduced by) his first 
wife. 

Muldoon’s new-found expansive 
ness does sometimes come at a 
cost. The 90 “Hopewell Haiku”, for 
all their exquisite delights, still 
seem like 80 loo many. One or two 
other poems, such as the excruciat- 
ingly sexual “Little Black Book” 
("Her weakness for the whip be- 
tween her legs", etc), were best left 
unpublished. If not unwritten. 

But these exceptions should not 
detract from the success of Mul- 
doon’s stylistic shift, which seems 
inspired by geography as well as 
emotional contentment. The distinc- 
tion between old and new is also 
between the Old World of Belfast 
and the New World of Princeton, 
between the sexual adventures of 
youth and the marital stability of 
middle age, and, perhaps most 
importantly, between die atrocities 
which still haunt Muidoon's poetry 
and the tranquil idyll of New 
Jersey’s landscape. 

Muldoon has previously told the 
story of how his father, a9 a young 
man, once planned to emigrate to 
Australia. The collection’s crowning 
achievement, the concluding son- 
net-sequence, “The Bangle (Slight 
Return)' toys with the possibilities of 
that alternative history, where the 
poet would never have been born. 

As the characteristically grumpy 
epigraph from E M Cioran asks, “If 
it is true that by death we once 
more become what we were before 
being, would it not have been better 
to abide by that pure possibility, not 
to stir from itr The sequence’s 
wacky-profound explorations of free 
will, cause and effect, and the 
nature of time set about' defending 
the "detour” of life against Cioran. 
They also reaffirm .fyfuldoon's 
inclusion among the few significant 
poets of our half-century. 

If you would like to older Hay In . 
paperback at a special price of £6.99 . 
contact CultureShop (see page 33) 


Lucretia Stewa rt 

A Sight For Sore Eyes, by Rulh 
Rendell (Hutchinson £16,89] 

D IfTH Rendell's writing is 
n ting steadily worse. She caul' 
mean us to take this book serknnSj, 
but she has never been one for the 
light touch, which is what you need \ 
to bring off this kind of pots U 
querie. The main character is adyv j 
functional but incredibly handsome 
young man called Teddy Brex. After 
a deprived childhood in the fanfy 
from hell, Brex grows up to bewki 
might, in less liberal times, hat 
been described as “abnormal", only 1 
he is so handsome that no one do 
tices. Then Teddy meets the beaut)! 
ful Francine Hill who, as a child , to 
unfortunate enough to be at home 
the day her mother was murdered j 
Now, under the smothering cared' 
an overprotective stepmother who' 
was previously her shrink, sin 
seems fine. Teddy and Francine, a 
you may be able to hnngine (though 
perhaps not with Reiuk-H’s gothic ire 
tensity), make a lovely couple. Fora 
while that is — until, of course, it all i 
goes h< >rribly and messily wrong. \ 

"N” for Noose, by Sue Grafton 
(Macmillan, £16.99) 


I yoiicl 10 have already wutkri 
»»ut that “N" is the Nth Idler in Hi- 
alphabet anil have nlsu begun t* 
wonder how <n« earth Sue Grafton n 
giiing to make it through all 26 li- 
ters. The strain is beginning to teO 
on both Grafton and her feisty P I 
heroine. Kinsey Milflione. In tl* 
book, Kinsey is cold in the torn 
Nevada, having taken on a trouble 
some case which her lover, Robfti 
Dietz, was unable to accept b ecause 
he is recovering from knee-replace- 
ment surgery. Why was universally 
loved Tom Newquist depressed ib , 
the weeks leading up to his death , 
Even Kinsey finds it hard to cam 1 1 
and she’s gelling paid to. “N 15 ' or : 
Nonsense more like It. 

False Pretences, by MafflSfot 
Yorke ( Little, Brown, C1S.9B) 

O F ALL those eager-beaver nit - 1 
ers who produce a book a yw : 
Marguret Yorke is one of the most j 
satisfying. Her short, sparse ae 
counts of things going wrong “q 
innocent people getting caught P 
in events beyond their control ne 
fail to induce a powerful sense « 
apprehension and foreboding. 
False Pretences. Isabel Vern<£ 
trapped in a marriage 
stale, finds herself un«Pg** 
landed with an orphaned goddautf> 
ter whom she can barely remernKn 
This has all sorts of consequents 
some of them dis astrous. , ^ 

The House of Women, 
by Alison Taylor 
(Heln emann, £15.99) j . 

C areful , complex. 

oddly absorbing story wlw»jj 
only incidentally a niyajeff^ ^ 

really a novel abool a 

women in Wales and tbeir ^ 
ships with each other and® 
policeman who happens ui .. 
fc. Chronically ill NedM ^ 
with his distant relation, i 
of the members of ( the g £ 
women. When he is found **9^ 
hot August day, his death , ^ 
tobefimfrom.lrwghtf^ii,, 
usually for a detective storj. 
characterisation and jj e h j fold , 
even more than the .plot. W‘ "“1 

the attention. ■ 


Hype 

springs 

eternal 


A Man in Full 
by Tom Wolfe 

Jonathan Cape 742pp £20 

r HE brash, skyscraplng egos 
of America love to build mon- 
uments to themselves. In his 
second novel, Torn VVulfc surveys 
ik- skyline nf Atlanta, the country’s 
l.\t>-si mushroom metropolis, and 
notes Hint those spires of ghostly, 
uninhabited glass are sustained by 
nothing more than speculative 
puffery. Atlanta’s developers are 
liyimoimuiac" self-advertisers like 
Wullc’s Charles Croker. who fancies 
he has annexed the universe by 
means of a multinational company 
grandiosely known as Croker 
► iikibaL A Man In Full, narrating 
Croker’s financial disgrace and his 
gratuitous redemption, promises to 
fill out die figure of the tycoon and 
His parvenu society. But this over- 
hyped blockbuster ends as the in- 
flated, flatulent image of the vices it 
'Uppuscdly decries. 

Between 1965 and 1976, in a se- 
i lies of books extending from The 
i kandy-Kolored Tangerine-Flake 
i Streamline Baby to Mauve Gloves & 

; Madmen, Clutter & Vine, Wolfe 
! appily reinvented the art of re- 
j P°rtaiie. Then he made a fatal, 
hubristic error, exchanging lowly 
journalism for fiction. His Bonfire 
Of The Vanities should have been a 
waspish essay on the fickle con- 
sumerism and institutional venality 
°f the eighties: instead, predicting 
^ apocalypse in a Manhattan overrun 
jV Reaganite yuppies, it lunged 
“wards grandeur and became tall 
7 like , a jumped-up skyscraper — 
j ty walking on stilts. On that basis of 
i “>at single, lucrative act of preten- 
JJ®, Wolfe’s publishers now salute 
U ? s ‘°“ r inost Admired novelist’’, 
IS™ Updike, Pynchon. 

UHjIIo, Vidal and a dozen others. 
MtbcJdened by such fawning. 
■i reappears after a decade’s 
7" ce with A Man In Full, which 
JJJtlonously strains to gobble up 

j. ] ’^ w ® m P°acjrTrortd by atu/flllg 

with journalistic controversies 
disasters. Croker is explicitly 
Celled on Robert Maxwell. A 



I A Geordie in hell 


Tom Wolfe . . . sabotaged by vanity 

sub-plot features an insolent black 
athlete, like Mike Tyson and O J 
Simpson joined at the groin, ac- 
cused of raping a white socialite. 
Across the continent, the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake creakily facilitates 
another plot. 

The title gives notice of Wolfe’s 
ambition to take on the entire his- 
tory of the form; from Fielding’s 
Tom Jones to Muni’s Man Without 
Qualities, the novel’s bravest aim 
has been to tell the whole truth 
about individuals. Wolfe can weigh 
Croker, who tips the scales at 235 
pounds, and tabulate his assets in a 
numbing numerical ledger: he owns 
29,000 acres of Georgia forest, 
along with 59 nags, 22 mules and 1 
40 gundogs. He also happens to owe | 

the bank half a billion greenbacks. 

Yet Croker, like his debts, is a row 
of exponentiating, empty zeros. 

Then Croker announces his , 

redemption at a press conference, 
but because there is nothing inside 
him, Wolfe cannot make his change . 
of heart plausible — unless you are 
prepared to bellpvp tV»ot thio brw*v 
mg, semi-literate jock would realty 
have reassessed his life after read- 
ing Epictetus. 

Has there been writing as coarse 


as this — as vulgar and violent, as 
otiose ly overdone, as (lushed with 
ugly, crimson tumescence — since 
the heyday of Mickey Spillam*. 
whose PI, Mike Hammer, indiffer- 
ently brutalised men, women and 
the English language? This Is a 
book whose very typography can 
give you an earache. Wolfe’s style is 
the equivalent of a ghetto blaster. 
Giving up the effort to use words 
expressively, he relies on amps — 
silently conjured up by tabloid capi- 
tals and inky italics — to hype his 
meaning. A telephone rings, and 
Wolfe mimics it: Ttrrilir. (He does 
this 12 times because, I suppose, 
the phone goes on ringing.) A fight 
between convicts begins with the 
pummelled loser squealing 
"Awwwhhhlihhr Then he screams 
"AHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHH- 
HHH!" Finally he screeches * althhh - 
hhlilihhhhhhhh H . This time there are 
fewer consonants and no exclama- 
tion mark, but the italics presum- 
ably vouch for an intenser agony. 

Another American talent, alas. 


cupidity. No wonder Jonathan Cape 
has A Man In Full under pre- 
publication embargo: it should stay 
there. 


Anomoi World .. 

by Pat Barker - 

Viking 278pp £16.99 

P AT BANKER'S new novel is 
about tiie power of old 
wounds to leak into the 
present. How do we know? Because 
she tells us so, quite clearly, not far 
into the hook, and the same phrase 
also appears oil the cover blurb in 
case we missed it. The interlinked 
plots of her novel press the point 
home: our central narrator is Nick, 
a well-meaning Newcastle teacher. 
But much of the novel centres on 
his grandfather, Geonlie, who is 
deeply disturbed by liis memories 
of Ihe trenches, where he thinks he 
killed his own brother. Then there 
is the Victorian ghost that flits 
through Nick's house, which turns 
out to be the apparition of a young . 
givl who was one* suspected of 1 
killing iter brother. And there is 
Nick's stepson, Gareth, who, in a i 
reprise of all these past traumas, | 
becomes inexplicably aggressive 
towards his baby brother. 

All these plots are neat, inventive 
devices. But tiie parallels between 
them arc peculiarly forced, and 
Barker seems to have trouble just 
getting them oil to the page — she 
relies on Nick reading a book with i 
the stury of the Victorian ghost in it. 
and then she relics heavily on quo- 
tations from another book in which 
Geordie tells his story, in order to 
explain events clearly. So the 
wheels of the plot turn chmkily, and 
you feel her carefully slotting the 
pieces into place rather than diving 
into the stuff of her characters' 
lives. 

That is surprising, because in the 
past Barker has shown an easy, un- 
forced confidence in handling the 
most disparate material. In her Re- 
generation trilogy, which explored 
tiie experiences of soldiers in the 
first world war. and in her early nov- 
els which explored working-class 
women’s lives in northern England, 
Pat Barker showed that she was a 
novelist with her own, surprisingly 
powerful voice. It found a rigorous 
poetry both in working-class and in 
middle-class British speech. 

But that linguistic energy ocmw 
= -to-iiave-fsilecrPat Barker here. In 
order to force a real contrast be- 
tween the present and the past, she 
writes most of this novel in the pre- 
sent tense, dropping Into the past 


tense only for people's memories. 
That leads her into a sloppy, fiat ren- 
dering of her characters' thoughts. 
Thev think in tones of constant ex- 
asperation. Darker paints a picture 
of modern family life that is. per 
haps. true, ill its close, warm chaos, 
but it is also claustrophobic in its 
unrelieved rendering of petty irrita- 
tions: the husband longing for a 
drink, tiie wife for sleep, the soil for 
his computer games. 

Barker has previously shown an 
understated brilliance in using n 
patchwork structure, but here she 
flicks away from each individual too 
quickly before we have a chance to 
hear their voice or feel their pres- 
ence. Each one pulls in ti separate 
emotional direction — Nick, who is 
tending to his dying grandfather; 
his duughlcr Miranda, wrapped up 
in fears about her mad mother; Iris 
current wife Fran, who is grappling 
with her crazy son. and Gareth him- 
self. will) his terror of school bul- 
lies. As each one comes forward 
and lays a claim on your sympathy a 
sense of frustration grows in the 
reader. Barker seems to have laid 
out her plot without ever finding its 
emotional centre, and somehow that 
feels exploitative. How many family 
traumas are we expected to wit- 
ness? How many tears are we ex- 
pected to shed for each character? 

/ T IS ONLY, really, in the tale of 
Nick’s grandfather Geordie that 
Barker seems to plunge into the 
individual richness of a man's tile. 
Year after year, we are told. Geordie 
would wake crying in the night, and 
his wife would sit and sing to him: 
“She used to sit on the bed beside 
me and gel hold of me hands and 
sing . . . Keep yor feet still. Geordie 
lad! And dinnel drive me bonny 
dreams away.” Geordie’s legacy of 
guilt arose pardy from his confused 
relationship with his brother and 
partly from ids unbearable experi- 
ences in the trenches, and Barker 
knits the two together Into a disturb- 
ing whole. His death is an ungentle, 
painful one, shot with emotional and 
physical agony. “I am in hell,” he 
whispers as he dies. In moments 
like tills, we glimpse the fiery talent 
we have seen in Barker’s previous 
books, and her *» 

something of the complicated pas- 
sions of ordinary life. I 

If you would like to order this book 
at the special price of £1 4 contact 
CultureShop 
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j Sph«nl, Merr itt 

Jhs Gabriel Club 


; . v * 'Sts n hecWer at a 
! ,“ rc -ta new Budapest 
: A 1 " 1 ) 1 ' Gabriel Club, 
i niun,j^!l a changed, lust 
'»S r “c'®- The failure or 
it,,, ,«™c “flcr communism Is 
u, cme° f this ambi- 
weighty Hrat novel. 

! 'iffriVna "aPPcned lo the dreem 
^•wtan, and whether a 
‘Mnh.r' r H Lk ' ^ Un gary, In which or 

^c^™ b “ t S GypB>,pup - 

ft mir, lu* 1 ln 8 busy sheet, 
Jo a communist oue 
C^nns faced by the 
fftaCabrielClub. 
*-!!!5*«agroup of three 


dissident poets — Andres, 

Stefan, Janos — and the musi- 
cian Immanuele, who band to- 
gether In the mid-seventies in a 
non-violent protest against the 
communist regime. They trans- 
late Kafka, Beckett and other 
banned works, circulate their 
own poetry and are hounded at 
every step by Szegedy, a police 
officer and the brother of Janos, 
who is driven to violent suicide. 

Tie novel opens with extracts 
from the diary of Immanuele, 
whose disappearance in 1976 
was never explained. Tie narra- 
tive then shifts to 1994 when 
Andras, who has become a suc- 
cessful writer, returns to 
Budapest after a self-imposed 
exile. As Immanuele ’a former 
lover, he is called on to identity a 
body found floating in file 
Danube. It turns out to be not a 


corpse but a grotesquely con- I 

vinci ng waxwork of Immanuele 
as a young woman. The case of 
her disappearance is reopened, 
with Szegedy in charge of (he 
investigation; Andras and Stefan 
are forced to confront the past. 

The Gabriel Club la an absorb- 
ing story, though the book be- 
comes infected by Its characters’ 
despair. Stefan, tiie radical poet, 

Is an especially tragic figure; the 
freedom he fought for turns out 
to be at best insipid and, in mid- 
dle age, with nothing obvious to. 
struggle against, his poetry loses 
directiou and dries up. 

But the author creates a firm 
sense of timq and place; he 
evokes Budapest and Its people 
with sympathy and Inornate 
detail. Sadly, it appears that this 
novel’s political relevance is In 
no danger of fading. 
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Feikh shake, sugary crude Date with destiny 


[Golf Volvo Masters 


Fayed: The Unauthorised Biography 
byTomBower. 

Moemillan 496pp Cl 8.99 


O NE of the most richly enjoy- 
able Incidents in this extra- 
ordinary story occurs in 
September 1964. Papa Doc, the 
Haitian tyrant, lias engaged a young 
but illustrious Kuwaiti sheikh to 
rebuild (he harbour in Port-au- 
Prince. The sheikh h ies to persuade 
some British oil experts that there 
is money to be made drilling for oil 
on Haiti. They ask him to submit a 
sample of crude for analysis. When 
I he “sheikh", whose name happens 
to be Mohained Fayed, receives the 
results from the laboratory, It is dis- 
covered that the ‘‘oil* Is In fact some 
low-grade molasses from an aban- 
doned French sugar plantation. 

Most con-men who had tried to 
persuade Shell or BP to drill for 
treacle would have collapsed in 
shame. But this Is very early days in 
Fayed's career. He lias a long way 
to go. You more than half sympa- 
thise with the feikh shake and his 
sugary crude. After all, few men can 
liave conned Papa Doc and lived to 
tell the tale. Three years, and only 
six pages later, we find Fayed 
purring down Park Lane in a Rolls 
Royce. This lime, he is a former 
member of the Egyptian Royal Fam- 
ily “who tied Egypt with the king 
after Nasser's revolt. We lost most 
of our possessions. Our land, our 
fleet of ships, all our possessions 
were stolen". 

What did the truth matter? 
Sheikh Rashid of Dubai, when he 
arrived in London, needed a British 
finnncial adviser. It was Fayed, in 
the hired Rolls, who was able to es- 
cort a real sheikh to a real bank 
(Morgan Grenfell no less) and hav- 
ing persuaded the chinless wonder 
there that he was a bona-fide cus- 
tomer. he was able to put hla hands 
on some very real money indeed. 
The cliinless wonder was the 23- 
year-old David Douglas-Home, son 
of the former Prime Minister. Dou- 
glas-Home was only the first of 
many British bankers and politi- 
cians- wiiu * iiiti - n«i >'-m i hie. .them- 
selves to find out, as Tom Bower ~ 
has done, who Fayed is, what he has 
been up to since lie was born, 
69 years ago, the poor son of an 
Alexandrian schoolteacher. 

In the early pages of the story, 
the reader is constantly impressed 
by how much odder, and in a way 
more Impressive, die reality of 
Fayed’s life has been than the 
crudely fantastic lies he spins about 
it. Pivotal to the whole story is how 
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especially totally lose his head. 


Last Sunday he fully earned the 


Upon a burnished tlirone . . . Mohamed Fayed, sitting in state 


Fayed, without anything like the 
necessary assets, managed to trick 
Tiny Rowland out of his life’s ambi- 
tion, to own Harrods, and to per- 
suade Ihe various banks involved 
that he was a sound man. 

No one questioned his creden- 
tials too closely, if it suited them. 
Thatcher more than half believed 
that slie had Fayed to thank for the 
Sultan of Brunei placing a £5 billion 
defence order with British firms; 
even this high-minded newspaper, 
when It wanted to expose sleaze- 
merchant Jonathan Aitken, was not 
above using Fayed of the Ritz as a 
reliable witness. 

In the early part of the tale, the 
lies are funny. Meet Fayed the 
Scottish laird who has bought 
Balnagowan Castle. A neighbouring 
landowner boasts that he has shot 
100 stags that year. "How many head 
do you shoot a year. Mr Al Fayed?" 
asked the laird. “Ten thousand,” 

Tepnm-Foy^l milhnuL n hllnh.- - - 

Fayed the sportsman Is only" 
matched by Fayed the radical politi- 
cian, who of course only had the 
interests of democracy at heart 
when he planted those used bank- 
notes in the sweaty palms of Tory 
uobody-backhenchers. After the 1 
1997 election, he announced. “1 was 
proud, because I showed the 
masses . . . that they were ruled by a 
bunch of crooks . . . The win by the 


Labour party and Us majority — I 
have caused maybe 70 per cent or 
80 per cent of it". 

By the end of the story, though, 
the machinations and file lies have 
become so horrible that smiles die. 
His speech is a stream of obsceni- 
ties. Iiis treatment of underlings is 
bullying, cruel and intrusive; his 
sexual predacity, common know- 
ledge. would have put off many 
honourable people from being asso- 
ciated with him, even if he were not 
manifestly paranoid. 

Bower has done an unforgettable 
demolition job. Fayed is almost 
illiterate so he won't read this book. 
But it is not conceivable — is it - — 
that he will ever live it down? When 
we have read each nauseating inci- 
dent of blackmail, brutality, illegal 
surveillance and greed, It Isn’t possi- 
ble to feel a glimmer of sympathy. 

The book fills you with utter con- 
tempt. not just for Fayed but for 
■Bnplnnil. and all thp siwrly imprin- 
cipleil bankers, newspaper propri-' 
etors, and MPs. "There's not a single 
man I could not buy." Tiny Rowland 
used to boast. Tom Bower shows 
that Fayed could almost make this 
text his own and, for once in his life, 
not be too far from the truth. 

If you would like to order this book 
at the special price of El 6 contact 
CultureShop (see page 33) 
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Third time lucky as McEwan wins Booker 


/AN McEWAN last week over- 
/ came past disappointments 
and upset the bookmakers when 
he was awarded the 30th Booker 
prize for bis satirical novel 
Amsterdam. 

His victory comes at the 
expense of Beryl Bainbridge, 
widely tipped by both critics and 
bookmakers to win the prize. 

Mr McEwan said: "It is pretty 
tough for shortlisted authors 
who don’t win . . . Last year I 
was not nominated and I had 
more headlines not being nomi- I 
nated. Beryl gave me a great 
hug. I hope I would have given I 


her such a hug, too, had it not 
been me.” 

The other shortlisted novels 
were Balnbridge’s Master 
Georgie; England, England by 
Julian Barnes; The Industry Of 
Souls by Martin Booth; 

Breakfast On Pluto by Patrick 
McCabe; and The Restraint Of 
Beasts by Magnus Mills. 

Amsterdam was McEwan 's 
third appearance on the shortlist 
His previous novel, Enduring 
Love, was shortlisted for several 
prizes, which it failed to win. 

Amsterdam Is the story of two 
men, a composer and a news- 
paper editor, who become em- 
broiled in controversy when the I 


lover of both is photographed in 
compromising positions with the 
Foreign Secretary. The story kicks 
off at the funeral of their lover. 

The former foreign secretary 
Lord Hurd, who was the chair- 
man of the judges, evidently did 
not find the subject too close to 
tlie bone. He said : “It’s a sar- 
donic book, it’s a book about the 
struggle between two friends 
who are deeply ambitious, and 
their ambition leads them into 
acts which are questionable. It’s 
a satire, but quite a wise one.” 

But divisions were admitted. 
"From the first day Penelope 
Fitzgerald was pushing for the 
bus driver, Magnus Mills,” one 


of the judges, Valentine 
Cunningham, said. "All the 
women liked the bus driver. 
Fitzgerald didn't like being told 
it was quite ordinary and 
evening-class. In the end we 
split 3-2, with Nigella Lawson 
and Douglas Hurd holding out ' 
for Bainbridge. I would have 
been happy with either.” 

The 30th anniversary of the 
Booker prize has seen a rash of 
reminiscences. One of the 
earliest winners, John Berger, 


heated exchange with Rel*®" 
Wert. _ 
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movement in protest at what he 
called the Booker company’s 
colonialist policies running 


the judges. 

“They us fid to go 
ing very openly," th 



Cap that . . . Montgomerie after his triumph 


I’ve had lo improve with it. That's 1 1 
years in a row as a professional that 
I feel I've improved. I feel mentally 
tougher than ever before, and hope- 
fully I've not played my best golf yeL 

“I played down my desire to be 
European No I again at the start of 
the week. Really it was nni so much 
a desire to lie in that position as a 
rcluelancc to see anyone else in it. 
Nick Faldo told me that if he’d wnn 
it live limes he'd waul to wfii it six." 

Faldo was something of an isolated 


any uf his vast range of punches. 
Tlie Sheffield fighter was booed by 
his American fans, who were not 
impressed will) tlij< showing. 


m tary of State for Trade and In- 
dustry, has referred the $1 billion 
bid by Rupert Murdoch's BSkyB for 
Manchester United to the Mono- 
polies & Mergers Commission. Tlie 
minister said the Office of Fair , 
Trading recommended that the ! 
merger should be referred due to | 
competition issues and public inter- 
est concerns. Tlie move was bitterly 
attacked by Murdoch. 


Wsie Cronje and Jacques Kallis 
steered their country to a four- 
wicket victory over West Indies in 
file final of the Wills International 
Cup in Dhaka, Bangladesh. South 
Africa won the toss and bowled out 
West Indies for 245, Kallis taking 
3-30. Cronje’s team reached their 
target with file loss of six wickets. 


figure last week, and last Sunday 
practised on the range as the others 
were winning things. His final round 
75, for 289, left him lied for 3Glh. 

Clarke won the biggest title, and 
the ni09t money — the $275.(100 
first prize and $200,00U bonus 
money for finishing second in ilie 
rankings — in his career. 

‘Hie final rankings showed Mont- 
gomerie the winner with $1,1)50,000: 
Clarke next with $1,500,000 and 
Westwood third with $ 1 ,350,000. 


Football Results 


22): 2. Man Old <10-21): 3. Asanfll (1 1-2Qfc 


Sunderland 3: Bradford G 5. Bristol C 0; 8urv 1 , 
Wailord 3: Grimsby 2. C Palace O; Ipswich 2. 


Portsmouth P. Norwich P; Port Vale 2. 


Leading positions: i. Sunderland (15-31): 

2, Blrnvkjham (17-291; 3. Hudd«t9fiekJ (17-28). 

Second Division 

Blackpool 2. Fulham 3: Bournemouth P, 
Preston P: 8nsiol R 3. Walsall 4; Burnley 2. 
Wrexham 1; Lincoln 1, GSimgham 2; Luton P, 
Chesterfield P; Macclesfield 0, Northampton 1 ; 
ManCZ, Colchester 1 ; Milwatt 1, Oldham 1: 
Notts Co 1 . Stoke 0: Wigan 5, York 0; 


Wycombe 2. Reading 3. 

Leading poalttona; 1. Stoke (16-31); 
2. Fulham (14-30); 3. Preston (16-29). 


Cheater I.Shrewsbuy 1; Halifax 2. Swansea 0; 
L Orient 1 . Scunthorpe O; Mansfield t , 
Cambridge 3; Peterborough 2. Rotheitiam4; 
Plymouth 0. Hull 0: Scarborough 1 . Torquay 1 : 
Southend 2, Darfinglon 1 . 

Leading positions: 1, Rotherham (10-27); 

2, Scunthorpe (16-27): 3, Brentford (13-27). 
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Atlantic City. Tlie challenger he- 
°Pponents in the last 16 came tlie first man to go tlie dis- 
otl Ingham Forest, who tance with Hamed, whose 


E to a nail-biting start with a vic- 
tory over the Australian Board 
Chairman's XI by one run in Perth, 
Tlie tourists scored a daunting 297-5 
in their 50 overs, with Mike Ather- 
ton hitting a breezy 88. Captain Alec 
Stewart and John Crawley also 
made aggressive half-centuries. 
After a confident opening partner- 
ship of 87, the home side canie close 
to a sensational victory, but could 
only get five runs off file final over. 


I beel, ridden by Chris Munce, 
won the A$2.8 million Melbourne 
Cup. Second was Champagne, rid-: 
den by Glen Boss, and third Persian 
Punch, ridden by Richard Quinn. 


St Johnsiong 1 ; KJImamor*. 2, Celtic 0; 
Moiherwall 2. Aberdeen 2; Rangers 2. Dimdee 
Lftdl. 

Leading positions! 1. Bangers (12-24): 

2. Kilmarnock (12-23); 3, Celtic (12-17). 


Leading positional I. Hibernian (13-26); 


Alloa 3, Partlck 1 ; Arbroath 0, Inverness CT 1; 


Queen Sth 2, Stirling 3. 

Leading positioner 1, Livingston (13-30); 

2, Inverness CT (13-281; 3. Clyde (1 3-22). 

Division Three 

AJbton 4, Montrose 1; Brechin 2, Cowdenbeath 1 
Dumbarton 2, East Stiffing 2; Ross Cq 3; 
Berwick 1 ; Slenhousemur 2. QuBen'a Park 1 . 
Landing positions! 1 ..Hoag Go (13-27); 

2, Brechin (13-27); 3, Stenhousemulr(13 -20). 
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Football Premiership 


No victory 
on Poll day 


Harry Pearaon at St James' Park 


\ England, Eddie George, 
recently made himself highly 
unpopular in the Northeast by 
remarking that unemployment 
in tlie region wns good for the 
nntional economy. At St James’ 
Park, Graham Poll mode a 
determined, largely successful 
bid to usurp (he boy George as 
most hated man on Tyneside. 

The referee from Tring had 
already worked the home fnns 
into a iHtlier in a lively opening 
half by waving aside two penalty 
appeals mid disallowing Alan 
Shearer’s headed effort when, 
three minutes Into the second 
period, he sent off Stuart Pearce 
after the thunder- thighed left- 
back apparently made an over- 
zealous attempt to buff up the 
back of Trevor Sinclair’s gleam- 
ing skull, using Iris right elbow. 

Poll's decisions cast n shadow 
over an otherwise bright gnme 
which West Hnni United won 
3-0. The match contained 
notable performances from two 
Hammers at different cuds of 
their careers. Frank Lumpnrd Jr's 
name alone would mark him out 
ns clnret-and-blue royalty, but 
his abilities are princely too. Tlie 
England Lhidcr-21 captain al- 
ways appears composed to the 
point of serenity. Li ke n swan , 
Lanipard seems (o be able to 
hold head and torso still, no 
matter how fast his legs nre 
pumping. 

Lampard probed away at 
Newcastle's defence as precisely 
as a dentist searching for cavi- 
ties. The main beneficiary was 
the 35-year-old lan Wright. The 
veteran forward's youthfulness 
is beginning to take on a slightly 
eerie Cliff Richard quality. He 
darted, swivelled and bounced 
hyperactively on the balls of his 
feet. The sharpness of his finish- 
ing must be even more enervat- 
ing for defenders. Eight minutes 
after Pearce saw red, Wright, 
just inside the Newcastle half, 
sprinted 20 yards before smack- 
ing a low right-foot Bhot home. It 
looked so simple you could be 
forgiven wondering why no one 
had thought to do it earlier. 

The home side had the better 
of a first half in which Paul 
Dalglish’s direct running with 
the ball had at times made even 
the languid Rio Ferdinand look 
flustered, but they Buffered from 
a lack of imagination in the mid- 
dle. Gary Speed and David Batty 
are honest and hard-working but 
predictable. With Stephen Glass 
looking fragile, much was left to 
Nolbcrto Solano, who sprays tlie 
ball around with the outside of 
his feet in a manner not seen 
here since Chris Waddle shuf- 
fled southwards. The Peruvian 
came closest to levelling with a 
long-range lob. 

But soon Sinclair snuffed out 
all hope when he added a 
second after an exchange with 
Newcastle old boy Paul Kltson. 

“Two-nil to the referee,” the 
Toon Army sang bitterly as they 
began to file away. Moments later, 
Wright notched No 3. Edriie 
George plans to visit Newcastle 
soon. He might bring Mr Poll 
along to draw some of the flak. 







